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THE SCAEBOROUGH BELLE. 



CHAPTER XL 

A LETTER IN WHICH A LADY CALLS TO MIND 
RELATIONS LONG FORGOTTEN. 

EsoBEL Wentwoeth had been at home six months^ 
and much of the excitement of the Scarborough 
trip had worn off. Bola had written from Wey- 
mouth to say her mother had gone there for some 
months. ^' I tell you a secret/^ she put in slyly. 
" Captain Vere, whom I pointed out to you one 
day, followed us to London ; such a good fellow. 
I may tell you something more. Ah ! little puss^ 
yoxir friend Charlie Thornton joined his regi- 
ment at Manchester. And now, bye-bye.'^ No 
other letter had followed this, and Esobel had 
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2 THE 8CAKB0R0UGH BELLS. 

fallen into ber old ways again^ now tliat there 
was nothing to bring ont the latent frailty of her 
nature. Hany was charmed^ and told her a dozen 
times that he had found his dear little contented 
wife again^ and was load in his protestations 
. against the vanity to be met with on the sands 
of Scarboroogh; with its balls and diomal female 
fairs^ as he styled the morning promenades^ etc. 
No ! they would go to Weymouth next year, a nice 
quiet place, where they might enjoy sea-breezes 
without the nuisance of smoking puppies and 
models of the milliners' art. Madame Esobel 
said nothing to all this, but mentally resolved to 
bottle up her tears against the next Scarborough 
season* 

So they were very happy, and there were times 
when even Esobel, weak as she was, felt the 
blessings of her quiet home life. One thing alone 
shaded the brightness of •those months, and this 
was little Claude's health. The child was far 
from strong. He had become silent, and parted 
with most of his rog^h merry ways ; irritable 
too, so much so that the thoughtless mother's 
temper was oftcm sorely tried. She could not 
see that, what with a child, as well as an older 
peiiKm, is often put down as " temper," is not 
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really so, but rather proceeds from incipient 

disease. 

^' No one can stand that boy, Harry, or please 

him,'* she would say ; " it really is miserable to 
be with him he is so cross ; '' to which her hus- 
band would impatiently reply — 

" Pooh ! pooh ! Essy, remember he is but a 
child, and ailing besides, poor little fellow. Hu- 
mour him ; there's a good girl/' 

As Esobel came down to breakfast one bright 
morning, she discovered her husband peering 
suspiciously at a letter which lay on her plate, a 
very unusual procedure on his part. 

*^Why, Essy'' (his pet name for her), he 
exclaimed gaily as she came in, " by the powers, 
as Paddy would say, if that isn't Laura Benyon's 
writing. 

" Your sister's ! Oh ! Harry, what could she 
want with me ? She^has not written for years, 
you know; not even when Claude was bom, 
though you wrote and told her of it." 

''Well, dear, she has written now it seems. 
Open it, Essy ; I'm curious." 

She did so, and glancing over the contents 
read aloud : — 

B 2 
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'' My Dear Sister, 

^^ I venture at the eleventh hour to write to 
you . We have known very little of each other, but 
^circumntances more than will was at fault. My 
hui^baud did not care for friends, and hitherto I 
have rijfhteously observed his command; and now 
um to bo rewarded by obtaining permission to 
huva a few friends with me this spring. Your 
UHum was first on the list. Harry must spare 
you. Tell him, with my love, that he has been 
very ceremonious with his poor sister, never 
writing except when written to. I shall expect 
you on the 9th of April. 

^' With love, your attached, 

"Lauea Benyon. 

'' P.S. — Be sure to mention the train you will 
come by, and I will have the carriage waiting. 

"That^s what I call barefaced impudence; 
don't you V asked Harry as she concluded. 

^^ Yes " (not very heartily), '^ but how odd she 
fthonld think of me V* 

^'ItisnH odd,'' replied her husband angrily; 
'^ it's insolent. Here a woman for seven years 
never puts pen to paper to know if her only 
brother is alive or dead, not because she dis- 
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liked me, but because she mamed a low rich 
Manchester man, a fellow who made money 
by making machinery. Gad ! it would have 
been an honour to him at one time to have 
blacked my father^s boots. But when he rose to 
a wealthy position, as low rascals will sometimes, 
and can keep up a couple of carriages and a fine 
place, he chooses to order my sister to cut my 
acquaintance until it may have struck her that 
my wife would make a nice plaything to pass a 
few weary days. Fd write her a precious sharp 
answer if I were you, Essy ; time enough though 
when I come in at dinner time, and then I can 
help you. Now for a cup of tea, dear; Fm late.^' 
" Well, Esobel, what do you think of saying 
to Laura V inquired Harry as they sat down to 
their one o'clock dinner. 

His wife hesitated and then began with, 
^^Well — ^you — see — Harry — I was just think- 
ing that I don't often get a change; and perhaps 
your sister means kindly, and I—'' 

'^ And you'll go, that's all," put in her husband 
reproachfully. 

" No, Harry. I only said I would like to go." 
" Which comes to the same thing in the end, 
was the hasty answer. 
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6 THE SCABBOBOUOH BELLI. 

Then there was a silence, during which both 
became absorbed in examining their pktes. 

Long before the meal ended Esobel was sulky, 
and any attempt her husband made to restore 
good humour fell to the ground. 

" Esobel, it pains me to deny you any plea- 
sure,'^ he said at length, rising to get his hat, 
''but I have more reasons for wishing you to 
stay than one.'' 

*' Well, I do think it hard," answered his wife 
with tears in her eyes. *' At Scarborough you 
were angry about Eola, and now when a pleasant 
visit is oflTered, you set your face against it. 
Surely, you can have no objections to my know- 
ing your sister ?" 

" None," replied her husband, " apart from her 
neglect and unkindness to me; perhaps this 
would not form one with you." 

And then regretting the bitter speech he took 
her hand, saying— 

''I did not mean that, Essy dear. Forgive 
me. But there is little Claude, you know. A 
man cannot see to a child's wants like a woman, 
and he does look ill, poor little man. This is my 
chief reason for wishing you not to go." 

Few women would have withstood the soft 
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tone of voice, the tender pleading of those eyes. 
Bat Esobel was blinded with visions of grandeur 
and Blackwater Park, and answered pettishly — 

"It is very hard if Fm never to enjoy any- 
thing, but become a perfect drudge to that 
child/' 

" But you shall not ; Pll take care of that," 
retorted Harry impetuously ; and letting go her 
hand, he abruptly left the house. 

" It's just as Eola said, mused Esobel,'* as she 
heard the hall door close with a decided bang ; 
'^to please Harry I must never have any amuse- 
ment." 

The moment the dinner things were removed, 
she brought her desk out and selected from its 
contents paper and envelopes of a delicate mauve 
hue, used only on state occasions. Three or four 
times she wrote Mrs. Benyon in her best hand 
to see the effect. She had heard people could tell 
much by handwriting, and determined that they 
should judge well of her by her's. At last, after 
many preludes, with flushed face and trembling 
fingers, she • wrote, ' my dear Mrs. Benyon,' and 
then altered it for ^ sister Laura,' as more kind, 
and lastly for ^ sister,' as more friendly still, by 
which three whole sheets of the tinted paper were 
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spoiled. This meeting with her approval^ she 
now sat in a puzzle what to say next. Here 
perhaps a vision of her displeased husband and 
failing child intruded. 

' What if Harry should return and insist upon 
her writing a refusal ! ' was her next thought. 
Then all chances of seeing Blackwater Park 
would be at an end, for her early training had 
taught her how little trouble relations take about 
those poorer than themselves. 

Cogitating thus, it occurred to her that the 
safest plan was to get the letter fairly in the 
post-oflBce, and then there would (when the deed 
was done) be little chance of her not going ; and 
Harry could be brought round by the blandish- 
ments reserved for such occasions. If the worst 
came of it, she could get up a little of the invalid, 
and then he would be the first to urge her to 
take change of air. 

So this being settled, she wrote very carefully 
and very badly (as people all do when they try 
to do otherwise) her acceptance in more grateful 
phrases than her husband would have cared to 
see. 

Harry looked tired arid worn when he came 
home in the evening. 
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His wife hoped he would ask about the letter, 
but he said not a word ; only taking Claude on 
his knee, stroked his golden hair in silence. 

" Hany/' said Esobel at length with penitent 
look, " you know about that letter/' 

'^ No. I know nothing about it,'' he replied 
gruffly, taking some snowdrops from his button- 
hole and giving them to Claude. 

'^ But I wrote to your sister." 

''Very well." 

" Now, Claude, don't pull them to pieces my 
pet, see what pretty things they are." 

'^ Oh ! but do listen, Harry. I have said I 
would go, and Fm sorry now. I can write and 
refuse if you like." 

Harry was fairly taken by surprise at this 
speech, which showed how ready she was to 
oppose his will, and very angry besides. 

" Don't talk like a fool, Esobel,'' he exclaimed, 
" you know very well you are determined to go 
whether I wish it or not. Take your own way 
and don't tease me any more, or, by Heavens, 
you will make me say something I shall be sorry 
for." 

Esobel burst into tears, which, as we have 
before said, generally gained the day, but sig- 
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nally fSwled now, for without a word of pity 
Harry put down Claude and left the room. 

"I can come nicely on the 9th," she had 
written to Laura Benyon. 

Knicknackeries in the ribbon and collar way 
were plentifully added to EsobePs wardrobe, to 
say nothing of a smart evening dress or two; 
and in the preparation of these sundries the 
time went by in a trice, as it appeared to the 
busy little lady, and the day of departure had 
arrived. It was warm and oppressive, or de- 
pressing rather, as most mild spring days are, 
and Harry walked to and fro on the platform 
with his wife, waiting for the train to come up. 

'^ You must write often, Esobel ; and look to 
your luggage. I think the guard seems a civil 
fellow ; he will see it all right." 

" Oh ! I think I can take care of it," returned 
Esobel gaily. 

''Well, and, Essy, you must soon come back. 
Promise me that you will. You know how 
anxious I am about our boy, and its best you 
should be with him." 

'' I won't be long, but you have been so cross 
about my going and scarcely spoken since I 
accepted the invitation,^' answered the wife sul- 
lenly. 
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'^ Essy/' returned her husband gravely, " you 
judge people by yourself; while some feel things 
more deeply than others, hurt feelings often 
pass for ill-nature. However, never mind these 
discussions now. See, dear, there comes the 
train round the curve ; it will be up in a 
minute.'* 

^' Gk)od-bye then, Harry, and I have told Rose 
all about Claude," said Esobel, as the train 
came to a standstill. 

Harry sighed, thinking how poorly Rose would 
supply a mother's place, as he kissed his wife 
and helped her into the carriage, and, closing 
the door, stood with his elbow on the window, 
looking so sad that in spite of her thoughtless- 
ness Esobel was moved ; besides, now that her 
point was gained she could aflford to pity. 

'^ Harry, I'll come back soon. I won't go if 
you are so unhappy," she said, half in earnest. 
'^ Do kiss me, and say you are not angry." 

Anything like a show of aflfection before 
strangers was what Harry particularly detested, 
so he whispered, 

^' Don't make a fuss now, Essy, there is no 
use in it ;" and then louder, '^ I will write to-night 
and expect a letter from you the day after to- 
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morrow. Have you got all your little parcels 
inside ? " 

Cross and cold-hearted, thought Esobel, cool- 
ing in a moment. 

'^ Yes, thank you/' she replied. '' Shall I give 
Laura your love ? '' 

'' No, don't," was the short response, moving 
from the window at the sound of the whistle, while 
Esobel leant out and kissed her hand till a curve 
in the line hid her husband from her. 

After parting with those who have been borne 
out of our sight by a shriek and succession of 
puflfs, there is a desolation which cannot be de- 
scribed in standing on the deserted platform and 
seeing the porters wheel their empty trucks away. 
Use has caused us to feel little trepidation in 
consigning loved ones to the tender mercies of 
the great steam -horse ; yet it may have been 
some sadder thought which caused such weak 
things q-s tears to steal down Harry Went- 
worth's cheeks. As he dashed them impatiently 
away, he murmured half aloud in the fulness of 
his heart — 

'^ Oh God, keep and preserve her from every 
ill; and my little child. Oh! thou who art 
merciful, bless and preserve them both." 
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This was the cross, cold-hearted man. 

Ah ! trust not the kindness, the brightness, 
the sparkle of some natures; all smiles, all 
ripple, overflowing with amiability; very plea- 
sant while it flows its shallow course ; but don't 
draw from it, that's all, else it will fail, — ^ay, and 
when you most need its springs to be deep. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BLACKWATER PARK. 

Blackwatbr Park was doubtlessly a very fine 
place^ eight miles from Manchester^ standing in 
a kind of park of its own ; and Laura Benyon 
was a fine woman* Bsobel at once rendered 
both her heartfelt homage and admiration the 
momeoit she entered the spacious saloon with its 
gold-ooloured hangings and wealth of bijouterie^ 
accompanied by the French maid Phrasette, 
who had been sent to meet her. And this new- 
found sister did indeed look a very Cleopatra 
on her barge of state^ lyiiig there on the softly- 
cushioned couch ; the smallest cheat of a square 
lace cap crowning the magnificent masses of her 
dead black hair^ the tiny feet cased in velvet- 
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embroidered slippers peeping beneath the violet 
robe in which her splendid form waa wrapped, 
which well became the dark olive of her skin, 
with the rich crimson blood coursing through it. 
Her features were not chiseled, neither could 
they claim descent from Greece or Eome; but 
they were well defined, and not too large, while 
her lips were full and beautiful in their freshness 
of colour. Her eyes were a little too closely set, 
and there was just the suspicion of a squint about 
those liquid dark orbs, but with the jetty well- 
marked brows and thick lashes, who would 
care to notice it, or deny that Laura Benyon 
was wondrously handsome ? 

She rose from the sofa with that peculiar indo- 
lent grace of hers, and drawing up her superb 
figure stood before Esobel, who fairly trembled 
as she looked on the stately form. 

Beauty and high-bred ease were strange things 
to her, in her homely life; then Laura was so 
totally unlike her brother, with his plain, un- 
affected manner, that Esobel was lost in astonish- 
ment.' 

" So you are my brother^s wife,'' said Laura, 
speaking first, with a sigh of disappointment, 
as she critically surveyed the very common- 
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place little body who claimed her relationship^ 
and then printed a lifeless kiss upon her brow, 
" You are not his style/' she remarked, with a 
smile by which women of the world so often 
blunt the points of their shafts of displeasure, 
^^but men do admire one thing, and choose 
another. I trust, dear — what is your name? 
A pretty one, is it not ? — ^let me see. Ah, yes, 
Esobel. Well, Esobel, you must not call me 
Mrs. Benyon ; it sounds so ridiculously formal. 
Indeed, you do look "as if you thought I was 
going to eat you. I^m not an ogress, I assure 
you'' another smile. ''And now, tell me, did 
Phrasette see to your things? I could not go 
to meet you myself, for I am not strong, and 
rarely go out ; and then, my husband could not, 
for he returns late. Phrasette,'' turning to 
the maid, ''I hope you saw to madam's 
things ?" 

'^ Madame's tings did give not much trouble — 
one grand box, and three pour le chapeau. Is 
it that you will have them taken to madame's 
room ?" inquired the soubrette. 

" Yes. And now, my child, go with Phrasette, 
and she will show you your room," said Laura. 
" I find getting up stairs so tiring that I often 
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make them excuse me dressing for dinner, and 
sometimes I do not feel strong enoagh to appear 
at all. I am a shocking hostess, but you must 
not mind. Phrasette will unpack your trunks, so 
leave all to her ; and do not hurry, the dressing- 
bell has not rung yet.'^ 

Bsobel followed the maid with faltering steps 
to a small room at the top of the house. 

'^ It is not much size, madame,^' apologized 
Phrasette, with French politeness; ''but tres 
joli in the day,'' she added, throwing open 
the^ door of an apartment made tasty by reason 
of its pink and lace-covered tables, ottomans, 
etc. 

''Oh, how pretty!'' exclaimed Esobel, as she 
entered. 

" G^est un Stage too high," said Phrasette. " I 
say so to madame; she say to me, 'My sister 
not much care.' What vill madame *C Vare 
I vill take all out of de crush." 

" Oh, thank you, I will dress myself to-night," 
answered Esobel, fearing to display her ward- 
robe to those peering grey eyes. 

But, madame, I am quite ready." 
But, please, I should like to dress myself 
to-night," pleaded Esobel. 

VOL. II. c 
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'^Oh, vare well. Madame sail choose/^ re- 
turned Phrasette, with a toss of her begnzzled 
head. 

A lady able to dispense with a lady's-maid 
sank low, very low, in her esteem. 

^' De hot water madame will find. I will hear 
if madame ring," and she vanished. 

Once alone Esobel, tired and weary, conned 
over her reception, and tried to think it had been 
warm and loving, what she had pictured to her- 
self, but could not; and although wanting in 
that keen perception which so readily perceives 
superciliousness of look or manner, yet she 
saw enough to make her feel uncomfortable and 
afraid, at the same time, of the queenly sister- 
in-law. 

There was not time to think long, however. 
So, unlocking her trunk, she drew out a black 
silk skirt and white lace jacket, which had 
looked magnificent in the quiet little Kensington 
house. 

But to-night Laura Benyon's figure floated 
before her eyes, making every thing look poor and 
insignificant. 

^^ Oh ! if I could look like her,'* she said to her- 
self, rising with a disconsolate sigh, and going 
to the glass. 
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She drew down her scanty hair and braided 
it after the fashion of Laura^s ; she stole a false 
tress furtively from her box, and coiled it round 
the back, but it would not do. She was not one 
whit more like Laura Benyon, only disfigured, 
and ere she could alter this arrangement the bell 
rang. 

With a start, and one more frightened glance 
in the mirror, she ran downstairs, and on enter- 
ing the drawing-room perceived a gentleman 
and lady in addition to Laura, awaiting her 
appearance. 

'^This is my new-found sister. Miss le Marque," 
said the latter, giving the introduction without 
rising, "and this my husband. 'Joe,' don't you 
see Esobel ? '' 

The personage addressed as " Joe '' came up 
to Esobel, and " hoped she found her way all 
right," then, turning away, exclaimed — 

'^ Laura, what the deuce keeps dinner ? 
It's eight. How much longer am I to starve ? 
That cook wants sending about her busi- 



ness." 
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Eing the bell, dear," said Laura, softly, 

raising a jewelled hand to her lips to hide a 

yawn. 
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Joe obeyed at once, and rang a hearty peal, 
whicli had the eflfect of simultaneously making 
the plates and dishes dance a hornpipe, if one 
could judge from the clatter which ascended, but 
in spite of this sign of approach poor Joe starved 
a good half hour longer before it actually did 
appear. 

It was served a la Russe, and was perfectly a 
la Russe in its cold formality. 

Esobel, dazzled with the silver, fruit, flow- 
ers, etc., scarcely dared to eat, less still to 
speak. 

Joe Benyon eat much and said little, and most 
of that little to his wife, or pretty Miss le 
Marque. 

Two or three times he did manage to say 
something to Esobel, but her timid, hesitating 
replies seemed to tease him, for he called for 
wine or beer before she finished, and her say 
was generally left unsaid. 

So it was with no small share of delight that 
at the conclusion of the meal she followed Laura 
and Miss le Marque from the room. 

On gaining the drawing-room, Laura once more 
reclined on the sofa, while Miss le Marque took 
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a low stool near^ and they entered into a long 
confab about places and people quite irrelevant 
to Esobel. 

Finding she could not join in the conversation 
she took up a richly bound volume of Wordsworth, 
and appeared to read, but in reality only thought 
how miserable she was, and how they were 
despising her. 

Joe Benyon did not sit long over his wine, 
and his entry disturbed Esobel's depreciative 
reverie. 

^'Won^t you come near the fire?'' he said 
stiffly drawing a chair towards it. 

Esobel thanked him in heart as well as by 
mouth, and complied. 

Then flinging himself on a sofa opposite to his 
wife, he buried himself in the contents of the 
' Times,' while Miss le Marque and Mrs. Ben- 
yon talked on for some time. 

At length Laura said— 

'^ Esobel, you sing ; Harry told me so ; I want 
to hear you. Bosa, open the piano." 

'^Oh, indeed I cannot," answered Esobel, 
growing crimson. 

^'But indeed you can," returned Laura. ^'I 
waited up to hear you. Do, please ; people don't 
often reftise me." 
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But I feel that I could not sing well to- 
night, thank you/' replied Esobel, becoming con- 
fused. 

"Let me judge/' said her courtly hotsess, 
'^ favour me this once.'' 

" Yes, do, Esobel ; that's a good girl/' added 
Joe, looking up from his paper. 

But Esobel would not — rather could not. 
Laura looked displeased. 
"I do not often want a thing so much; it's 
too bad, it is indeed," she said, in a tone of 
pique. 

"Let me sing you something," begged Miss 
le Marque, going up coaxingly. 

" No, Bosa, thank you. I only took a fancy to 

hear that naughty Esobel, and you know how I 

waited on purpose. Now I need stay no longer, 

seeing I am not to be gratified. My medical 

man makes me retire early. Good night, Bosa." 

Esobel approached her timidly, with — 

" Good night, Mrs. Benyon !" 

" Do you know how unkind you have been in 

refusing my first request ?" asked the lady in her 

melodious voice. "But, my dear child," she 

added, " you really must call me Laura. Mrs. 

Benyon sounds so absurd. 
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" But I know 80 little of you jet" said Esobel^ 
blushing and stammering. 

" And I am so awe-inspiring/' put in Mrs. 
Benyon. ^' Ah, well, let it be sister Laura, if it 
sounds more dignified to you,*' and kissing her 
coldly, she swept out of the room with a sneer on 
her handsome face. 

Bsobel experienced a sense of freedom when 
the door shut upon her trailing train. 

'' Sit by me, do,^' said Miss le Marque, at 
once making room on the sofa. 

Esobel was delighted to draw near to the pretty 
fair-haired girl, of whom she was not in dread. 

So the two chatted of work, music, weather, 
and the usual feminine topics, which, I fear, would 
not afibrd the reader much interest. 

Joe^s paper had fallen from his hand, and a 
somniferous snort now and again plainly indicated 
his state of repose. 

^' Do you live near here V asked Bsobel of her 
new friend. 

" Oh ! I am Mrs. Benyon's companion, and live 
in the house,'' replied Miss le Marque quietly. 

Esobel looked surprised and abashed, and 
scarcely knew what to say afberthis revelation. 

A quicker person would have guessed much of 
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the truth firom the dictatorial manner Mrs. Ben- 
yon assumed, although under the guise of consi- 
deration and kindness, and which is perhaps the 
most exquisite torture employed to bring the 
gentle bom thus circumstanced to a just sense 
of their position. 

'^Why don^t you sing, Mrs. Wentworth?'' 
began Miss le Marque, breaking the awkward 
silence. 

"Oh, I could not to-night; but would you 
kindly play me something V asked Esobel. 

Poor Bosa le Marque knew well it was not her 
province to disoblige. 

•"Oh, with pleasure. I might manage a little 
valse without waking Mr. Benyon,'' she answered, 
getting up and making for the piano. But she 
did not manage to do more than upset the music 
stool, and rouse Joe from his nap. 

"What the deuce are you doing?'* he 
shouted. " God bless me 1 it's twelve o'clock ! 
and I go to the meet to-morrow. Let us get to 
bed now." 

Miss le Marque read prayers at once. 

The devotional service once over, he bade the 
ladies " Good night," who, after a cordial leave- 
taking, went to their several rooms. 
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And so ended the first night at Blackwater 
Park. 

" Bsobel/' said Laora^ when, after a drive into 
Manchester, the ladies met in the drawing-room 
to sip their afternoon cup of tea, at which times 
Joe always made his escape, "my dear child, you 
must po^tively let Phrasette dress your hair to- 
night. We are to have a few friends. It is very 
nice to have plenty of hair, but yours looks too 
heavy, somehow.^' 

Esobel trembled, remembering her false plait. 
"I will do it better myself, to-night,'* she 
faltered. 

'^ ^ Mrs. Benyon ' again 1 how naughty you are. 
Well, we^l see about it. And now, tell me about 
your house — at Kensington, is it not ? I remem- 
ber things so wretchedly. I have a list of ad- 
dresses in my davenport, or I should forget half 
my friends." 

Miss le Marque bent over her work, and hoped 
Esobel would have spirit enough to ask if she 
classed an only brother with mere acquaintances, 
whose whereabouts were not worth remembering. 

But poor Esobel only said, " Yes, it is a nice 
house, and the garden is so pretty/* 

" Such as London gardens are, I suppose,** 
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remarked Laura, with a glance over her own par- 
terres and terraces. 

" And you've a child, have you not ? '^ The 
musical voice certainly implied by its tone that 
such a possession was far from being a blessing. 

Esobel reddened, and replied that she had. 

"A boy or a girl?'* inquired Mrs. Benyon, 
drawing her slender fingers through her watch- 
chain. " Of course, Harry wrote and all that, 
but I really have forgotten.'* 

Esobel gave the information readily. 

^^ A boy,*' she said, without noticing the cool 
impudence of Laura's speech, " with such blue 
eyes and golden hair ! Oh, so beautifiil !" she 
added enthusiastically, forgetting her prim 
decorum. 

" I suppose so," returned Laura, lifting her 
white hand to her forehead, as if the loud tones 
had caused it to ache. 

Esobel's colour came as it occurred to her it 
might be a want of etiquette to praise her own 
child. 

Mrs. Benyon rose with a weary look, saying — 

^^ Now dear, you will excuse me. I must rest 
a little, for my appearing at dinner is so unusual 
that were I not to do so I should be ill. Phrasette 
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Will see to your dress, and I will send Miss le 
Marque down/' 

Esobel said " Yes " thankfully. It was not in 
her to resist this absurd patronage of manner. 

An hour before dinner, as Esobel sat before the 
looking-glass, twisting some ribbon for her hair, 
there came a gentle knock to the door, and 
barely waiting for permission, the French maid 
entered. 

" You ready, madame ? I can vait if it is that 
you are not.'' 

" Oh, quite, thank you," replied Esobel, throw- 
Bg her dressing-cape over her shoulders. 

" Eh bien 1 Vill madame have Us cJieveux a la 
frisure ; an' dis at de back ?" pouncing upon the 
false plait which lay behind the glass. 

Poor Esobel was ready to cry with shame when 
she saw her deception dragged out. 

^^ My hair is so thin, but I don't always wear 
' it," she stammered. 

Phrasette displayed all her broad yellow teeth, 
as she said — 

^' It is nothing, madame ; ladies plenty vare de 
false plait, to give de grand eflfect." 

" I would rather not put it on to-night," im- 
plored Esobel. 
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" Oh ! veil, s^U vous plait, madame ! C'est un 
grand fini. Permettez mot to make les cheveux 
une jolie fiishion." 

And of course, Esobel permitted the French 
woman to take her own way, uneasy the while by 
reason of that borrowed lock. 

Soon the skilful fingers rolled it prettily away 
fix)m the small face, dexterously wove in the plait, 
and stepping from the room returned with a 
scarlet camellia. 

''Madame Benyon sent it,'* she explained, 
fastening it high on the well- waving hair. 

" IVe* joli, n'est pas ?" she exclaimed, holding 
a small glass to Esobel, who was charmed. 

And truly the " get-up " was wonderful. The 
blue silk dress, too, with its low square body, 
became her well; and the dowdy little figure 
which entered the room left it a pretty woman. 

So much for dress. 

'' How nice you look, Mrs. Wentworth," said 
Rosa le Marque, as she entered the drawing 
room, — at which Esobel was charmed. 

Half an hour later Laura came in, looking more 
ft Cleopatra than ever in her black velvet dress 
ftnd dead white pearls. 

'' How stupid ! '' she exclaimed. " I have left 
my handkerchief on my dressing-table.'^ 



^ 
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Miss le Marque flew to get it, but Laura held 
her back, saying- 

^^No, Eosa, I never allow you to run my 
errands/^ 

This she imagined was displaying extreme 
delicacy towards the hireling, while it only 
reminded her that she was such an one. 

^^ Do let me go, please," she entreated. 

" No, dear, I would rather not. Bsobel, take 
pity upon me." 

At these words Bsobel made a rush, followed 
by Rosa, and between them they upset a stand 
with a photograph frame. 

'^ Gad !" exclaimed Joe, "women make such a 
row about everything." 

After this little disturbance, Phrasette was 
summoned, and the handkerchief at length 
procured. 

And now the guests began to arrive. 

Bsobel was introduced to them as they came 
in one by one, scarcely catching names in the 
hasty introductions. They had nearly all assem- 
bled, when the door was once more flung open, 
and Captain Thornton was announced. 

BsobePs heart beat and fluttered wildly, and 
she turned pale. 



"^ 
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Laura glided up to where she sat. 
" Ah/' she said, smiling, *^ Captain Thornton 
is an old friend of yours. I wanted to surprise 
you, and Pll tell you a secret. Do you know it 
was he who told me such a piteous tale of your 
loneliness, that I determined to let you see life 
here?'* 

" I only met him at Scarborough, last year," 
said, Esobel, confusedly. " It was very kind to 
think of me." 

" You surprise me \" exclaimed Laura. " I 
thought he had known you for years. You must 
have made a great impression in so short a time," 
iuad with a puzzled expression she returned to her 
other guests. 

But she was more puzzled still when she wit- 

ueased Thornton's attention to Esobel all through 

tli6 evening. lie took her into dinner, and 

t«Ukod to hor till Eaobers face fairly glowed with 

delig>ht • and coming out of her shyness, shecon- 

vurnud a littlo too much, and laughed a little too 

*«ud JV)|. the Honyoa standard of propriety ; and 

**** not (juitu grawimatical phrases made poor 

mm«ii f^mj ^jj^ jjjj^^ j^j^j needles at this un- 

WiuiUhI cliNpluy, JJoing shrewd, in spite of her 
2»**vuUitii)n^ hUo turuod over in hor mind Thorn- 
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ton's solicitations to get an invitation for Esobel, 
and now his attention to her. " I don't like it,'' 
she said to herself. '^ I wish she was safely out 
of the house." 

Joe, too, at this moment added to her distrac- 
tion by boasts of his possessions — 

" A clipping pair of greys, those new beasts of 
mine ! By George ! Darnell, you must come 
over and see them. They can't be matched in 
Manchester ! Cost two hundred sovs., slap down. 
Regular beauties. I intend they shall take Laura 
there, over to Sir James's next week. Going, 
Darnell ?" 

" No ! — ah — nice fellow. Sir James; gives jolly 
old port. Very partial to me, is Sir James ! Of 
the same way of thinking, you see. Pass the 
sherry, Gilbert. Fine flavour ! Dry as a nut. 
Good !— ah !" 

" I'm glad you like it." 

" Amontillado ! Not dear at 75 per doz., eh ? 
Rather a bargain, I think." 

Such was the manner of discourse which gene- 
rally tortured Laura at her state dinners, 

" You must write to Harry," she said to Esobel 
when it was all over and thejj parted for the 
night ; " and although it would be very sad for 
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me to lose you, yet I would not like to deprive 
Harry or your child of you too long. Now, you 
must not think I want to get rid of you ; it is only 
for my brother's sake I speak.'' 

But Esobel felt as if she had received a polite 
hint, and just when it was pleasant. Tears 
filled her eyes at the thought, as she an- 
swered, "I don't think Harry would want me 
back just yet, but I will write." 

And although she threw her arms round sister 
Laura's neck, the lady only oifered her cheek 
coldly for the caress. 

Nevertheless, the implied dismission did not 
take effect. 

April had softly glided into May, and Esobel 
still remained a guest at Blackwater Park ; owing 
in a great measure to Joe's pleadings with his 
wife on her behalf: and somehow or other her 
society had become desirable to the purse-proud 
man, perhaps on account of her unconcealed de- 
light at his magnificent display, or it might have 
been because her ear never wearied of his tales 
relative to himself. 

Charlie Thornton had been there constantly, 
acting as chevalier to boat-races, pic-nic, archery 
meetings, etcetera. But his attention to Esobel 
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had never been again so marked, and Laura had 
ceased to think about it. 

Although a proud, cold woman, who would 
have died ere she would have permitted a word 
of scandal to have been breathed against her, 
yet Laura Benyon was not insensible to the fact 
that Captain Thornton's handsome person, wit, 
and entertaining conversation added greatly to 
the success of her parties, and therefore accorded 
to him a special entree at all times to Blackwater 
Park. 

Harry had written often : latterly his letters had 
been full of beseechings that his wife would 
return. 

" Claude pines for you ; he is not strong,'^ was 
the one theme. 

Still she lingered, deaf to the cry of conscience. 

And why ? 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE TKAITOR'S KISS. 

The 2l8t of May had been a thorough summer 
day, ending in one of those soft, bahny evenings 
so lovely at this time of year by reason of the 
exquisite verdure abroad. 

The Benyons, with Miss le Marque, had gone 
to an archery meeting given at a neighbour- 
ing park, and had not returned when Bsobel 
descended dressed for dinner, listlessly idle. 

She wandered out of the drawing-room into 
the conservatory. She wore a white muslin with 
a blue sash, and a knot of geraniums in her hair. 
The conservatory was a very large one, almost 
half the size of the drawing-room, out of which 
it opened, — Joe's particular pride. 
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And while Esobel roamed about, toying with 
the flowers and pulUng off the dead leaves, the 
glass door opened and Charlie Thornton saun- 
tered in. 

" Hallo V' he exclaimed, on perceiving Esobel. 
' I came to have a smoke, not expecting to find 
anyone here. Why are you not with the rest of 
the world ? '' 

"My head ached so,'* she replied nervously. 
" And you did not go either ? '* 

'^ No,'* answered Thornton. "When one feels 
out of sorts, those things are a bore. However, 
I promised Joe Vd dine with him. So here 
I am.^^ 

" Benyon's a queer fish, isn^t he ? " 

" But he's kind,'' said Esobel. 

"Ah! in his coarse way, yes. His wife's a 
glorious creature ; don't you think so ? — a little 
too freezing, perhaps." 

" Oh ! I think her beautiful !" answered 
Esobel warmly. 

" Well, that is generous. Women seldom pay 
each other their due," remarked Thornton. '^But 
look at these Neapolitan violets, how magnificent 
they are ! " 

" Lovely," said Esobel, stooping down to smell 
them. D 2 
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'^You must not look for perfume/' returned 
Thornton, with a tinge of sadness in his low 
persuasive voice, rendering it doubly seductive. 
'^ They are like many a fair human flower, meant 
only to charm the eye.'' 

He looked steadily at Esobel as he spoke, and 
she burned beneath his gaze. 

" I did not speak personally, remember," he 
said, snapping a twig of myrtle. " Yet I fear 
you think I did. May I give you this as a 
peace-oflFering ? " 

" Thank you. But do you know that is 
Laura's most prized tree you have taken it 
from ? " 

"I would destroy something far more pre- 
cious if it gave some one pleasure," he whis- 
pered, coming close to her side. 

She bent her head and was silent. 

"I am glad I stayed from that archery afiair," 
he continued. 

^^ Why ?" asked Esobel, without daring to 
look up. 

^^ Because — : shall I tell you ' why ? ' " 

" Please, — that is, if you like," added Esobel, 
getting confused. 

"Well, then, because I have had this quiet 
opportunity of seeing you," 
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• 

He saw a smilo flit across her face, and 
read there the ill-concealed look of gratified 
vanity. 

Then she turned away, apparently unheeding, 
to stoop and make some alteration in the arrange- 
ment of some of the plants. 

^^ I was so glad when I found you were com- 
ing,'^ Thornton went on. 

" Oh ! Captain Thornton, Laura told me of 
your kindness in wishing me to come. I am in- 
deed so much obliged to you for thinking of me,^' 
said Esobel, looking up quickly. 

An odd smile hovered about Thornton's mouth 
as he observed with earnestness, which was even 
remarkable — 

*^ Why should you thank me ? It was for my 
own gratification/' 

*^ Ah ! but I do,'' replied Esobel, once more 
playing with the flowers. 

Thornton spoke first again — 

^^ I hope you intend to stay some time now that 
you are here," he said. 

^^ I must go the end of this month ; my husband 
is impatient." 

Both were silent after this remark. 

^^ Will you come and look at that early rose 
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over there? It is covered with buds/^ asked 
Esobel. 

At length she rose and lead the way while 
Thornton followed her to the other end of the 
conservatory. 

It would have been well for the thoughtless 
wife now, well for her hereafter, if ahe could 
have seen the sneer on his handsome face as 
he did so. 

It was a lovely white noisette stealing up #ne 
of the pillars of the building. 

^^ Is it not beautiful ?'' she cried. 

^' Very, very beautiful V he answered. 

^^But there is another I would like to show you, 
much handsomer, rich crimson.^' 

" Oh, I know,^^ exclaimed Esobel. ^^ Laura^s 
pet. Here it is, in the comer. She will not have 
a single rose plucked oflF that bush.^' 

"It is all the more charming on that ac- 
count." 

" Why V asked Esobel, looking up in his face 
with surprise. 

. <f Why ? Can you ask, Mrs. Wentworth ? 
Have you yet to learn that we love those things 
best which we may not obtain ? " 

" No ! — I don^t know," answered Esobel con- 
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fusedly, growing red again beneath his steadfast 
gaze. 

She walked to the door ; her hand was on the 
handle. 

Thornton followed. 

" Don^t go yet^ Mrs. Wentworth, for I must 
speak to you.'' 

He drew her hand within his arm, and led her 
to the other end of the conservatory. 

^^Mrs. Wentworth/' he began, '^when you 
leave this place, will you care if you ever see 
me again or not ? Would it grieve you if our 
parting then were final ? '' 

^^ Captain Thornton ! why do you talk like 
this ? You know — '' 

She stopped abruptly, and her face grew very 
white. 

Thornton took her hands in his : he stooped 
over her, and spoke in low soft tones — 

^^ Is it true then what I have dared to hope, 
Mrs. Wentworth ! — Esobel ! — Is it true that 
you will think of me when we are far from 
each other ? A m I repaid for all I have 
suflFered ? '' 

Paler and paler grew the guilty woman's 
face, the words died away on her faltering 
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tongue, and Thornton felt the hands he held 
tremble. 

" Esobel y^ he cried, with well assumed emo- 
tion, " you will not answer, but your silence leads 
me to think that I am not quite indifferent to 
you ! " 

^^ Don^t speak in this way ! It is wrong ! Oh, 
Captain Thornton V' 

" Hush V' he answered. " What man or woman 
ever yet was strong enough to fight against 
destiny ? '' 

She looked up in his face helplessly, conscience 
smitten. 

Then he stooped, and pressed on her lips the 
traitor^s kiss. 

Every nerve in EsobePs body tingled, and the 
blood surged back to her face and neck. Upon 
her features lay a strange mingling of fear, sur- 
prise, passion, and something akin to — dare I 
write, pleasure ? 

No, for that was not exactly it ; nor could any 
words of mine describe it — perhaps excitement 
would do so best, which, alas ! wanted the dignity, 
the just anger, the proper loathing towards the 
man who had degraded her as a woman, outraged 
her as a wife ! 
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Thornton caught her dress as she was leaving. 
Her weakness had already given him power^ and 
he dared again to address her in the same 
strain — 

" Don't think of it. I did not mean it. Oh, 
Mrs. "Wentworth — Esobel ! My God ! Pity — 
forgive me ; and promise me that you will not 
mention it ! " 

She made no reply, but turned from him and 
fled. 

Yet one glance at her agitated face assured 
him that he had no reason to fear, and he left 
the conservatory by the door which led into the 
garden. 

A little fountain trickled among the flower- 
beds. Going up to it he dipped his handker- 
chief into its clear waters, and drew it across his 
face. 

*' Bah !'' he exclaimed, " there is pollution in 
such a kiss ! The blush, the half-smile ! Just 
heavens ! The painted courtezan who boldly 
treads the darkened streets under the glare of 
the gas lamps in quest of her vile trade is better, 
poor unfortunate, than some of your prudent 
daughters, who cover themselves with a virtuous 
outer garment so flimsy that the first blast can 
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tear it asimder! Women cry men false and 
heartless. My God ! is it wonderful ? Surely 
he — ^this man — ^is punished in his possession ! 
But he does not know it, — does not know th& 
frail rottenness of his treasure. I must open 
his eyes; but I loath the task. Oh, how I 
loath it ! '' 

And yet EsobePs face was pale and wan 
enough when she reached her own room, weeping 
bitterly. 

Once there, she grovelled by her bedside in 
misery and with feelings wrought to the highest 
pitch of mental distress, — even called for death to 
hide her shame, as many a reckless sinner, all 
unprepared, has done before. 

^^ What can he think of me ! — what can he 
think V' was the burden of her grief, instead of 
considering how her husband^s honour had been 
assailed: absent, trusting, loving, and casting 
from her mind like some vile thing with abhorrent 
dread the serpent who had laid his poison on what 
had hitherto been fair and good ; in this resolve 
would the right sorrowing have ended, and 
brought forth fruits of peace. 

But as it was, her agony was vain, and she 
weak and irresolute. 
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The morning brought a letter from her hus- 
band. Lifting it oflf the breakfast-table she put 
it into her pocket, intending to read it when she 
went upstairs ; but even then she hesitated, with 
the events of last evening recurring to her 
mind. 

^^ I am not worthy ; I cannot read it yet,^' she 
moaned. 

And thrusting it into her trunk, went down. 

There was a hurry and a scramble that morning 
to be off to a regatta, many miles distant. 

Thornton accompanied the Benyon party, 
as usual, and only once during that day had 
Bsobel an opportunity of speaking alone with 
him. 

^^ Oh, Captain Thornton ! how lightly you must 
have esteemed me before you could have spoken 
as you did last night V she faltered. 

^' Hush ! dear Mrs. Wentworth. Why will 
you pain me ? I was very base and unworthy j 
but I have been an unhappy man in all things, 
and an evil fate has thrown us together. But if 
I may hope for forgiveness — if, after what has 
passed, there is any regard for me in your heart, 
will you grant a request I have to make, Esobel ? 
Can you ?^ 



}3i 
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He bent over her till his hot breath fell upon 
her face. 

" What is it ? '^ asked the unhappy woman, with 
beating heart. 

'^ Will you keep the past locked in your own 
breast, betraying it to no living soul ? '^ he whis- 
pered. 

^* If you think it best I will/' was her weak 
reply, as she sank shivering on a bench beside 
him. 

^^ Now, Esobel, let Captain Thornton come to 
us. We want him to tell us the names of the 
boats, he has such wonderfully good sight,'' said 
Laura, coming up suddenly. '' And do you, like 
a dear girl, go over there to Mrs. Piper. She 
has been poking about for you everywhere, to 
give you an invitation for next week." 

'^ You will remember my instructions V Thorn- 
ton called to Esobel, as with a careless laugh he 
followed Laura. 

Esobel's heart sank. 

A moment before her pitiable vanity had been 
flattered by his professions, and she found com- 
passion in her weak heart for his hopeless love. 
Was he after all making a fool of her ? And 
borne down with the crushing humiliation of 
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the thouglit, she wandered away from them 
all. 

The two days which followed the regatta, 
Esobel felt and looked ill, and on the morning 
of the third day she sat alone in the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Benyon had caught cold, and was not yet 
down, and Miss le Marque had gone off early to 
spend the day. 

^^ Beg pardon, Ma'am,^' said the housemaid, 
opening the door without knocking, and showing 
in a gentleman, ^^ I thought you were out and 
that Mr. Benyon was here. Captain Thornton 
wants to see him on business.^' 

Esobel grew white as she rose to meet him, 
and her face twitched nervously as she held out 
her hand. 

He pressed it slightly, and then sat down be- 
side her. 

^^If you please, Ma^am, do you know where 
master is V^ asked the maid, once more opening 
the door. 

^^He took some letters up to Mrs. Benyon's 
room ; if he is not there, you had better send to 
the oflSce, and let him know that Captain Thorn- 
ton is here,^^ said Esobel. 
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" I am sorry to see you looking so ill, Mrs. 
Wentworth/' he said when the servant was out 
of hearing. ^'I would not have intruded this 
morning, but Joe wanted to see me about an old 
screw he is going to sell, and I know a young 
fellow who wants a horse of that kind to ride 
over these beastly roads. Joe said eleven o^clock 
in his note ; I wonder he is not here.'' 

^^ Shall I try and find him ?'' said Esobel ner- 
vously, and rising. 

'^ Nonsense ! the servant can do that. Do 
you want to get away, Mrs. Wentworth — Esobel ? 
Will you not forgive me ?'' 

He threw ofi'his gay, nonchalant manner, and 
spoke earnestly. 

Tears came into Esobel's eyes. 

'^ If I could forgive myself ! . But I cannot. I 
am so very wretched ! " she cried, with tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

The sneering expression on Thornton's face 
was clouded by a dark frown. 

'' Take care !" he said, bending towards her. 
'^ Walls may have ears, recollect." 

Giddy, weak, and senseless as this woman was, 
she may have felt some sense of the degradation 
there was in listening to such a speech, but 
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she had neither courage nor dignity to resent 
it; she could only wring those poor nerveless 
hands of hers, wailing forth the silly, useless 
words — 

" Oh, Captain Thornton ! If nothing of this 
had happened V^ 

" We cannot recall the past," said Thornton, 
gently taking her hand in his. ^'The wrong 
was all my doing, not yours. There is one course 
left me to pursue ; that is, never to see you again. 
Shall it be so, Esobel ? " 

" I will do as you like,*' she answered. 
" Nay, would this be your desire V* he asked. 
She turned paler still, but no word fell from 
her lips, and Thornton needed none to tell him 
it would not. 

" Do you remember my strange meeting with 
your husband at the ball ? Did he ever tell you 
the reason ?" he inquired, breaking the silence 
which ensued. 

^^ No," answered Esobel. '' He would not tell 
me, for he said it would be dishonourajble," and 
she grew faint and sick with fear as she recalled 
the scene, and her husband's caution about this 
Thornton. 

Her companion thought a moment — thought 
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that this man whose happiness he was seeking to 
ruin, had never betrayed him, not even to the 
wife he loved. 

A pang of remorse shot through his breast ; 
he dropped EsobePs hand abruptly, and rose, 
saying — 

" I forgot an engagement which I have at 

twelve. My business with Mr. Benyon must do 

another day.'' 

And with a formal '^ Good-bye," he left the 
room. 

The sudden change of manner opened the eyes 
of the ill-fated woman to the strength of the law- 
less chains she was riveting round her, more truly 
than a thousand passionate protestations could 
have done. 

'' I am only fit to be spumed and despised V^ 
was the bitter cry which came from her aching 
heart, as she leant her head on the crimson velvet 
cushion, and wept in self-abasement. 

'^ Which of you women has Charlie Thornton 
been after all this time ?'' said Joe Benyon in his 
coarse way, that day at dinner. 

Esobel turned deadly pale, and her hand shook 
so that she was obliged to lay down her knife and 
fork. 
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'^ Joe,'' in Laura's severest tone, " I beg you 
will* never make such an uncalled-for remark 
again. Your speech could only apply to Rosa." 

Poor Rosa looked as if she wished it did. 

" It would be an insult to Esobel or myself; 
and you know I dislike jokes excessively." 

" Now don't wax wrath, wife, don't'ee ! " was 
Joe's inelegant reply, filling his plate to over- 
flowing at the same time with partridge pie. 

And just at this moment a sharp ring echoed 
through the house. 

'' Who can tjiat be ?" said Laura. 

^'I wish whoever it is would go to the 
devil," spluttered her spouse with his mouth 
half full, ^^ disturbing a man's digestion in that 
way ! " 

^^A telegram for Mrs. Wentworth, and two 
shillings to pay for delivery, please Ma'am," said 
the servant, entering and handing a missive in 
a thin yellow envelope to Esobel. 

Esobel rose from the table, a pallor stealing 
over her face. She thought of a letter lying 
unopened and forgotten in her trunk, and her 
heart beat with great throbs of fear. 

Rarely do words which flow in that mysterious 
way through the electric wires form a message of 

VOL. n. s 
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good tidings, and the very word telegram is 
equivalent to alarm. 

" I can^t open it/' gasped Esobel, in a piteous 
voice, walking to and fro. 

'^ Bosa, go to Mrs. Wentworth. Dear me, how 
unfortunate ! I hate scenes/' said Laura impa- 
tiently. 

'* Hang your nonsense !'' shouted Joe, spring- 
ing up, and upsetting his plate on the turkey 
carpet. " Sit down, and give it to me. I'll see 
what it is. Get a glass of wine. Miss le Marque. 
Now don't be alarmed/' taking it kindly from 
her trembling hands, and turning away to 
read it. 

The words were few, yet of sad import — 

" Come at once ! Claude is in danger ! " 

Tears came into the rough man's eyes as he 
read them, yet he turned cheerfully to Esobel 
saying— 

"It's nothing, my dear; your child's not so 
weU, and you must go home, that's all. Find 
him better when you get there. Don't worry 
yourself, now !" 

" Oh ! let me go at once, Mr. Benyon, please, 
cried the poor creature. 

*' All right, my dear." 
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'' Now, Laura^ take her upstairs. I will see to 
everything/' he answered good naturedly. 

'^ Joe, how unfeeling you are ! '' snapped 
Laura. ^' You know how those things injure me. 
Rosa, take my sister upstairs. I will come when 
I recover.'* 

Bradshaw was now consulted, but there was 
no train to answer that night. So with all these 
miserable pangs of self-reproach the smitten 
woman passed the long dark hours away. 

And, God help us, how dark and wavering are 
the workings of a weak mind ! One moment the 
thought of her husband and her little child, per- 
haps dying while she trifled away her time, came 
and smote her to the earth. Then came the re- 
membrance of those words of love, that caress, 
all sinful, all shameful, yet possessed of a ter- 
rible mad joy, born of guilt and despair ! 

She felt that a great gulf had risen between 
her and the dear ones lefb behind, and she bowed 
her head beneath the burden her folly had laid 
upon her. 

In the grey dawn of the next morning, before 
any one of the inmates of Blackwater Park — save 
a sleepy maid and Rosa le Marque — were up, the 
Benyon carriage bore away the same form it had 
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broaght thither barely two months ago ; bat an- 
other heart was within ; a heart withered^ scathed^ 
hardened, like the flower which the distiller flings 
aside after having wrong from it all its sweet- 
ness. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

TOO LATE. 

For weeks little Claude had been getting frailoi 
and frailer still. 

The father's fears had not been groundless, and 
the day he sent that letter which Esobel put 
away unopened, virulent scarlet-fever had set in, 
and the agonized father besought his truant wife 
by all she held dear to lose no time in re- 
turning. 

We know the fate of the letter. 

While the husband waited in heartbroken sus- 
pense and anxiety, expecting her arrival every 
moment, and on the third day the poor little fel- 
low was alarmingly ill. 

As the skilled practitioner entered the room 
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ho saw at a glance the hopelessness of the case ; 
but when he looked at the father seated by the 
little cot^ his broad hand on the hot brow of his 
fair boy, inured as he was to sickness and death, 
yet his heart bled for the mighty grief hanging 
over the strong man. 

He mast hope for the best, he said, in answer 
to the appealing gaze which met his. 

'^ Yet, I think, if Mrs. Wentworth has not re- 
turned, it would be well to telegraph for her, 
merely because the child will be in better 
hands." 

Stupefied with grief> Harry left the room in 
order to send the message, and the doctor then 
offered such remedies as he thought wo^d be 
best calculated to soothe ; but the child repelled 
every eflfort. 

" Me can't, doctor ! Bnming throat not let 
me V' he cried, holding his hand tightly with 
fevered pulse. 

'^Yery well, my little man; you shall have 
no more,*' said the doctor, sitting down by his 
side. 

Gradually the heavy lids fell over the blue 
eyes, and the aching head sank back on the 
pillow in troubled slumber. 
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" Doctor, do you think my wife can get here 
to-night?*^ asked poor Harry, entering once 
more. 

" I hardly think so/' was the answer. ^^ It's 
a quarter to eight now, you see^, and your sister 
lives some way out of Manchester, I think 
you told me. Then there is delay about those 
things sometimes. Oh ! no, we could not expect 
her." 

"But I wrote and told my wife of Claude's 
state three days since ! " 

" Ah ! well," answered the doctor, " so much 
the better. She may be here any minute." 

" It's no use disguising the truth from you, 
Mr. Wentworth," he continued gravely and 
gently. " I fear, very greatly fear, that no 
earthly power can save your boy, and that now it 
is only a question of time. I have done my ut- 
most. Humour him, poor little fellow, in eveiy- 
thing he fancies ; but it would be cruel to force 
medicine upon him now he is in such pain. I 
will, however, send some fever draughts, but I 
would not tease him with them ; and I'll come 
again in a couple of hours. I lost my only girl 
five years ago, and I know the feeling. God 
bless you. Sir. Good-bye I " 
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Harry heard as though he heard not. 

The mere shadow of the great cloud struck a 
chill like unto death to his very heart's core. 
His sorrow just then none might share^ save 
God alone^ as he leant his head on the cover- 
lid^ but could not weep. 

Presently the blue eyes opened, and the dear 
baby voice lisped — 

^' Take me on your lap, pa V^ while the wasted 
little arms were stretched out pleadingly. 

''My darling would catch cold/' replied the 
father, covering the small hands with kisses, and 
almost a mad joy possessing him, as he felt 
warmth and life respond to his caress. 

''But pa must!" urged the child, "for me 
sick. Take me once, pa! just once, like you 
do at night. Claude better I" 

Bemembering the doctor's injunctions, Harry 
seized a scarlet woollen shawl, and wrapping 
the child warmly in it, took him in his arms, 
ever pressing him convulsively to his breast. 

"Me want mamma!" said the little fellow, 
holding out his hand. " How long she is, pa ! 
Won't she come soon ? " 

"Yes, my darling, very soon," answered the 
father, stifling a cry of anguish. 
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Claude looked up quickly in bis father^s sad 
face, and instinctively felt that he was the cause 
of his grief. 

'' Claude no pain now,^' he said, rubbing his 
little hands over it. 

And then in the father's throat arose the great 
rebellious sorrow, and the — 

" Anything, God ! but my child. I cannot 
part with him ! " 

And truly, as the child lay looking up with his 
large eyes, all too bright, and the golden hair 
streaming over the crimson shawl, the beautifiil 
pink, but deadly flush, on his transparent cheek, 
surely he was a lovely picture to be taken and 
hid away from those loving eyes for ever, on 
earth at least ; and the more the father gazed the 
mightier grew the love which had grown so as to 
be knit into his very soul, — so as to be part of 
his being. 

" I cannot spare him ! I cannot spare him V^ 
he cried in his bitter agony. 

The little sufferer raised himself, and laying 
his head upon his father's breast, said — 

" Sing me a hymn, pa ! like you send me to 
sleep with, now mamma's away — " 
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Angels dwell in God's bright heaven, 

Fair, fair to see ; 
And dear Jesus died that I might 

There ever be. 

Angel harps ring forth in gladness 

Glad, happy strains — 
Jesus, Saviour ! gentle, loving, 

There ever reigns. 

It was about the only hymn Harry could re- 
member, and he sang these two verses in a husky 
voice ; but in the midst of the third verse — 

Angels will one day bear me 
From sin and care, 

He fairly broke down, weeping. 

'^Psi" said the child, raising his head, ''that^s 
not the way the angels sing hymns, they don^t 
cry ; do they ? '' 

"No, darling!^' answered the poor father, 
placing him back in his crib with a passionate 
kiss, unable to bear his childish prattle. 

And going to the window, with wild yearnings 
looking into the coming darkness, he called — 

" Bsobel, Esobel ! my wife, come ; oh ! come 
back ere my child die ! '^ 

The doctor came at ten and paid his visit. 

^' He is rather better, and may rally a little, 
he said, on leaving. 
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These WQrds raised the father from the depth 
of despair, to prostrate himself before his Maker 
in joy and thanksgiving. 

^^ God is so merciful — so merciful," he re- 
peated, " He will not take my only child !" But 
just at that moment came a sharp cry, shutting 
out the gleam of hope. And going to his dar- 
ling's side, he saw the little arms tossing wildly, 
and the laboured breath coming in gasps. There 
was a terrible struggle, a fearful spasm of pain, 
to wring the fond father's heart, aud then the 
little form lay still, — so still that he bent over it 
in fearful suspense. But although already an 
angel in robes of glittering white may have 
knelt pitifully beside the wretched man — yea, 
even though the dull ear of earth could catch 
no rustle of the silvery wings, nor the imperfect 
eye see the tender bosom on which his little 
blossom was to be borne to God's fadeless home, 
as yet the little heart beat faintly, and the spirit 
had not returned to Him who gave it. He only 
slept. 

Twelve o'clock had long struck ere the dear 
infantile voice broke the stillness of the room. 

"Pa, you won't let Rose be cross to me 
again ?" 
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No one shall be cross to you, my beloved 
boy !" sobbed the heart-broken watcher. 

Another long silence. 

The little face was growing white — so white 
that the parent's heart fainted within him ; and 
then came another question — 

'' You'll get me a pony, pa, a real one, when 
Fm better ; and ma will come and see me ride 
through the big trees in the park — won't you, 
ma ? Where's ma ? I want her !" 

He raised himself in his eagerness to see the 
missing form. 

" She will be here in a moment, dear," said 
the father, putting his arms round him. 

The child looked up lovingly, and kissed him. 

^'Pa," he whispered, ''I'd like to see the 
pretty angels you sang about. I shall some day, 
shan't I, pa ? " 

" Yes, my darling." 

A beautiful smile broke over the tiny waxen 
features, and faded away like a wintry sunbeam 
with the sad cry, " Pain's coming, Pa. Hold me 
up." One more feeble wrestle with the King of 
Terrors, one low sob, and the little form grew 
into the rigidity of death in the tender arms that 
entwined it. 
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The early hours of that sad day which had 
dawned with death slowly dragged on. Eefusing 
all food, with gestures of despair, all sympathy, 
never stirring, the lone man still sat by his dead 
child's couch. He had ceased to ask for his 
wife, or care ; his very existence seemed to have 
ebbed out with that little life. The day was far 
spent when wheels drew up before the shrouded 
house. There was no knock, for the door was 
opened silently by a solitary servant, and a 
woman, over whose face the grey hue of terror 
had fallen, passed into the darkened dining-room, 
asking no question. 

" Oh, Ma'am ! what can I do, what can I say 
to you ? " asked the servant who had followed, 
bursting into tears. 

" Nothing, Rose, nothing ; no one can do any- 
thing for me,'' answered the pale trembling Kps, 
as with hands clasped above her head in the 
agony of the moment, Esobel sat like one turned 
to stone« 

^^ w% ^^ ^P ^K 

A rap came to the chamber of death, and 
Harry Wentworth went to the door. 

" I cannot take anything ; leave me alone," he 
said,jppening it softly. 
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" Oh, if you please, Sir ; oh dear. Sir, what- 
ever shall we do with Mrs. Wentworth ! She's 
come; and, poor thing, the servant says she 
does take on so/' said the sick-nurse, with that 
whine so habitual to the class. 

The door was shut, and the husband went 
back, perchance to strive against the feeling of 
anger which had lain like a weight upon his 
breast, towards the mother who had deserted 
her child so long and so sorely. Pale, care-worn, 
and tearless, but with the traces of that strain of 
mute agony on his furrowed brow, ten minutes 
later he entered the dining-room; but at the 
sight of his wife's face, with its pinched features, 
so altered, so unlike herself, all reproach died 
out of his heart. 

" Bsobel ! oh, Bsobel ! " he cried in anguished 
accents, putting his arms round her, "let us 
pray for strength to bear the thought that we 
have now no child.'' And as he uttered the last 
word, there went up to heaven the wail of a 
broken spirit, piercing the erring wife's heart as 
she lay weeping and shivering upon his breast* 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

MARKIAGE A LA MODE. 

On the same night that the wretched mother 
had returned to find her little child dead^ not 
very far from the Marble Arch, in a well-fumished 
room, brilliantly lighted, sat our old friends '^ The 
Desterres/^ Yes ; among the many belles who 
walked or drove by the Serpentine, flashed in 
and out of the opera, and danced at the balls, 
etc., was the Scarborough Belle. She was not 
looking quite so well as when we took leave of 
her, and the dark cushion against which she 
leant her head showed the outline of her features 
a trifle worn and thin. ^^Mamma,^^ she was 
saying, ^^I do hope he won^t come to-night.'^ 
Mrs. Desterre was reclining in her ordinary 
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languid manner on an easy coucli^ but^ as 
was not her custom^ without either fan or novel 
in her hand. The face she turned to Eola was 
thoughtful. 

" Pll tell you what^ Eola^ if you throw away 
this chance you will never have another/' she 
said^ in her cold dispassionate voice. 

" That's saying a great deal for my charms^'' 
sneered the girl. 

''Don't pretend to misunderstand me/' re- 
torted Mrs. Desterre. " You may have offers, for 
you are handsome enough, but not from men in a 
position like this. Here is a man, an only son, 
coming into a good fortune and nice house. Why, 
you can have your carriage, your establishment, 
everything, in fact, to render you happy." 

"But I don't love him, and you know I 
don't," answered Eola, with a mirthless 
laugh. 

''Will you turn fool upon my hands after 
all ? " exclaimed the lady angrily. " I'll tell you 
what will come to pass ; this man will meet some 
model of amiability and propriety, and you will 
find yourself cut out one fine day." 

" Pooh ! " returned Eola scornfully. " Fred 
Yere is too great a fool to slacken his chains. 
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little less throw them off without leave. I believe 
he fears me more than he loves me, if the truth 
were known/' 

'^ There it is," laughed Mrs. Desterre ; " and 
some pale dove will come and cany him out of 
the beautiful lioness's mouth/' 

" Oh ! well ; I should have to find a way of 
clipping her wings, that's all," replied Eola 
merrily. ''And, hark! there's ten striking," 
she added, ''he most surely will not come to- 
night, and I'll ,away to my room. Eemember, 
I'm to be ' Nymph of the Waves ' at that affair 
to-morrow night, and have no end of seaweed 
and coral to pin into my sea-green dress." 

" Stay a moment," said her mother; "if you 
will leave this matter in my hands, I think I can 
settle it for you." 

" What, settle my marriage with Fred Vere ! " 
exclaimed the beauty, a frown contracting her 
brow. 

"Well, yes," answered the mother slowly, 
"because I see it is the very best thing you 
can do." 

" In the end, perhaps," replied Eola, " but I 
don't want to give up this gay life just yet. I 
must have a season or two in town, unshackled." 

VOL. II. ^ 
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'' But why need you give up enjoyment when 
you marry ? ^' asked Mrs. Desterre. " Do try 
and look at things in a sensible light. You are 
too much a woman of the world to believe that 
love is anything but a dream of madness^ which 
even when indulged in, after the loss of every 
worldly advantage, on waking proves to have 
been but a brilliant delusion, which passes, 
leaving the reality stripped of its adornment, 
hideous in its deformity, to mock us, and cause 
us to eat the bitter fruit of folly to the end of our 
days.'^ 

" Has experience taught you all this ? '' asked 
Eola, looking curiously on the agitated face 
before her. 

" Ay, and many a terrible truth,^^ was the 
tremulous answer. " Don^t dare to lead me back 
to the past, my brain feels on fire already. 
There, girl, why stare as if you thought me 
mad ? The day may come to yourself when 
the past will yield up those dreadful phantoms 
which rob life of joy and repose.^^ With these 
words Mrs. Desterre hastily quitted the room, 
leaving Eola to thoroughly surprised too say a 
word. 

" What ails her ? '^ she thought when the door 
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closed j '^ some secret sorrow has embittered her 
life. Yet, how odd that she would not confide 
it to me, her only child.'^ 

In a few minutes her mother returned, looking 
herself again. She made no allusion to what had 
passed, but simply asked Eola to go up and help 
Norette with her dress. The Belle obeyed ; and 
going to a drawer drew out some green flimsy 
texture, and, throwing it into the dressing-room 
for Norette to fashion, went to her own room and 
shut herself in. Sitting down before her desk, 
she meditated for a time, and her face bore that 
strangely solemn look it wore at times ; opening 
it at last, she took out a letter signed Esobel 
Wentworth. " Ah,'' she said, half aloud, " how 
strange that she should go to the same place ! 
Well, I will make it answer my purpose.*' So 
on tinted dainty paper she wrote these few 
lines : — 

" Dear Captain Thornton, 

"My friend, Esobel Wentworth, has 
gone to pay a visit at Manchester. Can you 
oblige me with her address, as I have mis- 
laid it ? 

" We are in town, at the old address near the 
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Marblo Arch. Shall we see you at all this 

season ? 

'' Yours faithftdly, 

"EoLA Destebrb.'' 

Days had nambered a week^ and still there 
was no reply from Charlie Thornton. The 
' Nymph of the Waves ' had looked very lovely, 
with her short pale-hned dress^ the coral and 
seaweed trailing through her long golden hair, 
which floated over her shoulders like a glittering 
sheet, and the tiny gilt wand crested with ocean 
gems, in her hand. But since that night she had 
not reappeared, although many a choice bouquet 
and numberless tickets found their way to the 
house in Linster Terrace. Another week passed, 
and then there came a letter that made the Belle's 
heart beat more quickly than it had done on 
receiving the brightest flowers or most passionate 
vows. There were only a few words inside after 
all, and the girl's bosom swelled with angry dis- 
appointment and mortification as she read : — 

'' Dear Miss Desterre, 

''Your friend, Mrs. Wentworth, was 
staying with the Benyons, of Blackwater Park, 
but she went off in haste about her child, a 
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fortnight or so ago. Poor little beggar ! I believe 
it has since died. I have got a month's leave 
(Bola's heart leaped with joy, and then sank with 
disappointment, as she read), but I don't know a 
bit where I shall go. Not to town, at any rate ; 
you know I had an awful dose of it before I came 
here; it's so beastly foggy, and I always get 
jaundice in a fog. I suppose you are starring it 
away at a wonderful rate. 

" Kind regards to Mrs. Desterre, 

" Yours most truly, 

" C. Thornton." 

For a moment the dark violet eyes were dewy 
with tears, and then the crimson flush scorched 
them away, and the epistle torn to a thousand 
fragments was trodden under the small foot, 
stamped upon, and then gathered in a heap and 
cast into the fire. 

a|c a|c 4e a|c 'X- 

And just at this time there came to reside 
with a lady at Bayswater, a cousin of Fred 
Vere's, Clara Harley, a small brown-eyed lassie, 
with rough brown hair, and a pug nose; but 
with a merry kind heart and artless simple 
manners, and about as little brains as Fred Yere 
himself. And by way of being cousinly, Fred 
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Vere rode, drove, and walked with this nnso- 
phisticated country girl, while Eola looked on ; 
not with jealousy, for there was no love to give 
birth to it ; not with wounded vanity — her mind 
was too strong to harbour so little a feeling ; but 
with the foresight of a shrewd calculation as to 
the possible termination of these harmless little 
attentions to the ^'ugliest little devil out," as 
Fred called her ; and that unaffected simplicity 
and good-nature might, placed in the balance 
with her manifold attractions, still prove the 
heavier weight. 

And so it came to pass one day at dinner, that 
when Mrs. Desterre commenced with, " You are 
letting that young fellow slip through your 
fingers nicely, Eola,'' the beauty condescended 
to take this fact into consideration, and after 
reflection, answered — 

"Well, mamma, if you can manage this affair 
for me you may.'' 

Mrs. Desterre laid down her knife and fork to 
stare across the table at the speaker. 

" Has he gained your heart then at last ? *' she 
aBked. 

'^ Pshaw ! " said Eola, getting up from the 
table, " why harp on this subject for ever ? I tell 
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you I will marry Fred if you wish ; more I will 
not say. Has not this been your aim for months ? 
You should rest content now/' 

Mrs. Desterre went up, and laying her hand 
tenderly on the girPs fair hair, gradually let it 
fall upon her shoulder, and then looking wist- 
fully into her beautiful face, said gently — 

"Eola, we may soon part; tell me candidly 
do you, have you learned to, love this man ? It 
is the only favour I will ever ask/' 

Eola opened her large dark eyes. 

" How strange you are, mamma ! '' she ex- 
claimed in amazement. '^ Sometimes I cannot 
make out what you mean, or what you want me 
to do. Do I love Fred Vere ? Well, I do not 
dislike him ; he is good and kind enough, but as 
to love, the love Eola Desterre could bestow he 
will never feel. What does it matter though? 
men of his description would not understand it. 
There ! are you satisfied ? " 

"Quite, my child," returned Mrs. Desterre, 
kissing her lightly as she moved away. '' And 
now that I think of it, Fred Vere has not been 
here for a day or two, dancing attendance on that 
little girl with her hair all about her face like a 
mop. So I'll tell you, Eola, I will write and ask 
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him to come to us to-m'ght ; and make yourself 
agreeable for once^ for you see things must be 
brought to a settlement before my means quite 
run out. And I am sure I have done my best to 
gain you a position in the world. I don't 
suppose you would feel well disposed to go back 
to some rustic residence now, and vegetate the 
rest of your existence away/' concluded the lady, 
with a shrug of her broad shoulders. 

The subject of their discourse was, as Mrs. 
Desterre had said, the heir to a large fortune, 
with neither sister nor brother to share it j he 
admired Eola with others, but, more than this, 
she had acquired an influence over him. With no 
mother or sisters, and a father advanced in 
years, it was not to be wondered at that the 
house near the Marble Arch proved very charm- 
ing in wiling away idle hours. And he had 
grown to love the pretty dark-eyed girl in his 
own mild way, and believed (for vanity makes up 
a large portion of small minds) that his passion 
was reciprocated; but then, when he thought of 
making her his wife, he remembered how un- 
sparingly her name had been dealt with, and 
knew how society would deal with so imprudent 
a step. Things were in this state when he 
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received, while dressing for a dinner-party, Mrs. 
Desterre's note. '^ How the deuce can 1 go ? '^ he 
exclaimed, twisting his fair moustaches before 
the mirror, and then he pictured the angry light 
in his lovers bright eyes. ^' No ; she would get 
so awfully savage ; there's nothing for it but to 
knock off early, and get there somehow/' was his 
ultimate conclusion. 

Bola looked very lovely when he arrived, 
about nine o'clock, although she only wore a 
blue silk dress, fitting tight to the throat. 

Flushed and heated with wine, he fancied he 
had never beheld her so enchanting. She stayed 
a few minutes to receive his rapturous greeting, 
and then with a paltry excuse, vanished like a 
fair dream, leaving her lover gazing after her 
spell-bound. 

" We have not seen much of you lately," 
began Mrs. Desterre, disturbing his reverie. 

" I — ^I — have been very busy, I assure you/' 
stammered her visitor, reddening up. 

" Quite allowable," laughed Mrs. Desterre. 
" Charming cousins are dangerous articles." 

'^ Oh," he answered, growing crimson, " Dot 
Harley's a child, and wants to be taken to see 
everything." 
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Mrs. Desterre coughed once or twice^ and then 
drew her chair closer to her guest. 

" I wish to say a few words to you, Captain 
Vere/* she commenced confidentially. " The 
subject is one I have extreme difficulty in 
broaching to you ; indeed, I scarcely know how 
to begin. Still I feel that I must sacrifice any 
delicacy of feeling in the discharge of my duty. 
You are aware that since we had the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance at Scarborough, yon 
have been very often here. I admit Eola is 
attractive, and I doubt not you join with others 
in admiring her, and probably this is the extent 
of your feeling towards her. But, Captain Vere, 
you know how censorious the world is, and that 
it will not allow a girl to receive so much atten- 
tion without comment ; so I think, for the pre- 
sent, it will be best for you both to meet less 
frequently. Forgive me ofiering this hint; I 
speak for Eola^s good ; and you, I am sure, will 
take the wisest course for her, and the one which 
will reflect most credit on yourself.'' 

The citadel was completely taken by storm, 
with the whole garrison of preconceived pre- 
cautionary measures absent, and a vision of blue 
and gold dazzling his eyes. 
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" Mrs. Desterre ! " he exlaimed excitedly, '^ I 
thank you for speaking. If fear has kept me 
silent, may I now, with your permission, tell 
Eola I love her, and ask her to be my wife ? " 

'' I have no right to forbid you,'' replied the 
lady composedly, '^ yet I would not be rash. Let 
nothing I have said influence you; and think 
earnestly before you take a step the most im- 
portant a man can take in his whole life/' 

And well did the wily mother know that Fred 
Vere could just as easily have taken a flying leap 
to Vancouver's Land as thought rationally. At 
that moment his brain seemed to whirl, and his 
blood take fire. 

" Can you give me any hope ? Do you think 
Eola will listen ? Oh, Mrs. Desterre, plead for 
me with your daughter." 

'' Nay, I have interfered too much already," 
answered the lady quietly. " I will only add, 
that I shall be very glad if she can return your 
affection ; and if not, my advice is that you do 
not see her again." And moving away to the 
sofa, she took up her work. 

The whole room swam before the young man's 
eyes, while he waited for the coming of his love ; 
and in his species of delirium, he felt an 
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inclination to kneel to every chair and table in it. 
At length the door opened^ and Eola entered 
with that grave manner and preoccupied air 
which was so habitual to her. No one would 
have guessed that a shadow of suspicion of what 
was going on had crossed her mind^ and yet she 
knew all that had taken place in substance^ if 
not in words. No nervous tremor, no sign of 
trepidation, passed over her fair face, although 
she expected the ordeal before her. In one hand 
she held a packet of papers, in the other her 
silken net, while the rippling yellow hair 
streamed over her shoulders unfettered, and she 
carried not the faintest approach to effect in dress 
or in manner ; all was so perfectly simple, so per- 
fectly natural, and yet so bewitching, that a 
stouter heart than Fred Vere's might have 
yielded. With a quiet smile to the dehghted 
lover, she went over to Mrs. Desterre, saying, in 
her clear voice — 

''There are your lists, mamma. I have just 
finished them. The elastic in my net has broken. 
See how miserable I am with this mane; do 
look in your workbox for a bit.^^ 

'' Wait, dear, then, and I will get you some 
when I go upstairs.^ 
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After conversing for a time, the lady slowly- 
left the room, and the girl stood with her arm 
resting upon the chair Mrs. Desterre had 
quitted. 

With the wax-light falling upon the soft out- 
lines of her graceful figure, Fred Vere came 
close to her, and taking her hands, poured forth 
his declaration in terms somewhat incoherent. 
Eola drooped her prefcty head, faltered, hesitated, 
depreciated herself — in a word, acted her part to 
perfection. 

" And when you are my wife, you will try and 
love me,'' he said, twining his arms about her. 

^^ Yes, I will try,'' she whispered softly, as he 
rapturously kissed her smooth white brow. 

Going home, the cold night air helped to bring 
Fred Vere to his senses, and also to feel that he 
had not done the wisest thing in asking for his 
wife Sola Desterre. He knew it would be vain 
to try and gain his father's consent, and quite as 
vain to trifle with this imperious beauty. So, 
after a sleepless night, he set oflF after breakfast to 
confide his trouble to Dot Harley, and found her in 
the drawing-room at Bayswater rattling away at 
the ^ Virgin's Prayer,' and making it sound very 
unlike a prayer. She got up from the piano when 
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ho camo in ; and, after listening to his tale^ rubber 
hor litth) pug nose in a meditative way, aiu 
winked her saucy brown eyes, saying, ** Shi 
supposed those horrid things must come ; '' azi< 
ending by ^' Oh I Fred, now, remember you mus 
come with me one day to Swan and Edgar's (foj 
Vm to bo a bridesmaid of course, although yoi 
novor asked mo, you ill-mannered man), and thex 
tho white dress, areophane, or muslin, and f 
wreath, and all sorts of things to choose. Men 
have bettor taste than women, ma says ; so mine 
you como, and don^t be too much taken up witi 
a certain young lady. I shan't when I — there, 
go along, you naughty man ; I won't tell yoi 
what." 

" Well, Dot, well, I'll come with you any day,'^ 
said hor cousin, getting up rather wearily. 
•' And now, like a good child, don't say a word 
about what I have told you to anyone." 

The merry creature burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

*' A secret ; what fun ! Oh, you foolish, foolish 
Fred. Do you know I lose them as often as I 
used to do my exercise book at school f " 

" Ah, well ; I must only trust to your goodness 
now," sighed Fred, going to the door. 
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^^ There, don't look ^so down/'' said little 
Dot, wringing his hand tightly. FU be brides- 
maid four times over if you like, and I won't 
breathe your secret, not even aloud to myself; 
only I'm a wee, wee bit sorry that you are going 
to marry ; because — because, you see, I have no 
brother, and you have been like one to me ; and 
now, I dare say, you're wife will keep you all to 
herself. We shall all miss you." 

" Thanks, dear Dot," said Fred Vere, stooping 
and kissing her. " Good-bye ; I know you will 
help me, and he went away with a heavy heart." 

When all was settled, and the marriage was to 
come oflf in three weeks, Bola either assumed to 
be, or was, happier; she exerted herself, and 
took an interest in the preparations. It might 
have been that this girl, in reality, felt the 
' Coventry ' into which the world so readily cast 
her, more than it believed, and was glad to show 
that, in spite of it, she was about to gain a wife's 
title and a good position; or, perhaps, among 
her^many stronger traits of character, there was 
the weakness of glorying in letting the man she 
loved hopelessly, see she had not long mourned 
his neglect ; and, above all this, the gentle kind- 
ness of her lover had won to himself as much 
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affection as there was lefl in her heart. So^ when 
the wedding-eve came, Mrs. Desterre was sur- 
prised to find Eola even cheerfol^ as she sat with 
her future husband writing the addresses of those 
she had known as ' The Belle ' of more than 
one watering-place, on the backs of envelopes 
containing wedding-cards, which had not then 
gone out of vogue. 

Next morning there was a quiet marriage at 
St. Mary^s Church, Paddington, with Dot and 
her two sisters as bridesmaids, and Fred Vere 
and ' The Belle ' left it as man and wife. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN A BOAT UNDER BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 

A CROWD on the banks of the Thames one wet, 
sloughy, sloppy morning in dreary November; a 
crowd through which rough tramps and sons of 
toil forced their way, swearing, gesticulating, 
and smoking : but as one after another drew 
near there was a sudden hush. A body had just 
been dragged out from the dark, turbid river — 

" Lift her up tenderly, tend her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, young and so fair.'* 

There were perhaps even in that rough, hardened 
crew, some amidst them with warm hearts beat- 
ing under fustian, who sent up a prayer akin to 
these words as they gazed on the delicate waxen 
face, the long fair hair, dabbled with mud and 
slime from the foul river and the smile which 
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still lingered on tho blue white lips. It was no 
rare sight ; year after year many a poor ruined 
soul hides her shame and misery beneath its 
deep waters ; but, cruel as the world, it throws the 
wrecked victim on its pitiless breast for the 
multitude to gaze on. Those cold black waters 
could tell many a guilty story of cruelty and 
horror ; many a crime could they unfold, hid — ^hid 
away from the sight and memory of men, never 
to come to light until the day of judgment. 

They covered the still form and silently bore 
it away, while the crowd dispersed about their 
various vocations subdued and sad, except the 
two or three so hardened, to be found in most 
rabbles, who will have their loose jest even in the 
presence of the angel of death. . . . The 
body lay all night in the receptacle for un- 
claimed dead, and in the morning the jury came 
to view it, and saw that handsome earrings, set 
with brilliants and pearls, hung in the ears ; that 
a hoop of garnets, with a ring of woven hair 
rimmed with gold, were on the third finger of 
her left hand, but no circlet of plain gold ; and 
that a locket was tied round her neck with black 
velvet containing the portrait of a little child. 

"The same old melancholy story,*' said a 
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white-haired juryman ; " some villain's work. A 
pretty girl, too, God help her, poor creature ! 
Poor creature ! " 

" Look I there is a nasty bruise on the temple ; 
very suspicious, I think/' remarked a young man 
among them. 

" Ah, yes I but nothing appears to have been 
touched; jewellery all left, you see. I fear it 
has just been a case where this poor unfortunate, 
like many of her sisters, has been weary of her 
sad life, and rashly ended it," said another. 

" There is something very good in her face. I 
strongly suspect that she does not belong to the 
class you imagine, and that there is a mystery 
connected with her death,'' replied the young 
man who had spoken before. 

Just as they were leaving, a policeman came 
up with a little boy who looked about eight or 
nine years of age. 

^' This lad. Sir," said the officer, touching his 
hat to the foreman of the jury, ^' has some evi- 
dence to give respecting the woman you have 
just seen." 

^' Very well ; let us have it," was the reply. 

Although exhausted with haste the child spoke 
out bravely. 

G 2 
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'^ Please, Sir/' he began, " my name is William 
Myres. We live at Battersea, and grandmothflr 
lives there too ; not far from us. She has been 
very ill has granny, and father sent me to her 
with some doctor's stuff 'twixt ten and elevi^i 
last night. As I went I saw a woman walking 
by the river-side, a goodish bit in front of me. 
She kept turning back as if she was looking for 
some one, and all at once she stood still and pnt 
her hands to her face as if she was crying. It's 
terrible lonesome, and I got terrified, so I ran 
on. When I got past her I heard a splash ; I 
looked back, and she was gone. I couldn't see 
her uowheres. I told Granny when I got in- 
doors, but she said it wor nought but my fancy ; 
and then this morning when she heard a woman 
had been found drowned, she sent me here." 

'^ Did you notice anything she had on, so that 
you would know it again ?" asked one of the jury. 

" She had on a blue and white dress. I saw it, 
for it was moonlight." 

The dead woman's dress was produced, and 
answered the boy's description. 

He was questioned and cross-questioned, but 
still he adhered to the same story. 

At this stage of the inquiry a policeman iden- 
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tified the little witness and testified as to his 
having given a correct name and address ; also 
that his parents were hard-working, honest 
people, and that the ohild had been out at the 
time he stated on the night in question. 

After hearing this the jury came to the unani- 
mous decision that the deceased committed 
suicide, but in what state of mind they were not 
prepared to answer. 

How blind often are earthly judges, with all 
their boasted talent and foresight ! " Committed 
Suicide " was the verdict of their lips. A fallen 
sister who perchance found the fell path of the 
destroyer too dark and wretched to be trodden 
longer, the chains of guilt too heavy to be borne, 
and thus in fearful madness flung them from her 
with her weary life ; after this manner did they 
form a verdict in their hearts. And the truth was 
confessed by a dying man six years after to the 
priest who sat by his bedside, far away in Bah- 
way. State of New Jersey ; and this was the con- 
fession to which the priest listened, and after- 
wards wrote down : — 

" My name is Lawrence Firbum. I was born 
of fairly respectable parents at Hartlepool, where 
I lived until I was sixteen, and received a 
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^()0(1 Hchooling at the commercial school. I then 
^ot a situation as clerk in a goods station, while 
my brother, not so well educated, enlisted in the 
army. My father and mother took all manner of 
prido in me, but I never was steady, and soon fell 
into bad ways through getting drunk, and such 
like. One day I was discovered in this state at 
the office, and giving some insolence to the master, 
I was discharged on the spot. My parents took 
ray disgrace greatly to heart ; and then I grew 
from bad to worse, reckless and degraded, till 
my own brother wouldn't speak to me. How- 
ever, one morning I was surprised to receive a 
letter from my brother. In it he told me to 
come to Scarborough. So I went, and he met 
ine at the station, and took me for a walk along 
the norlh cliff. It was a dark rainy day, I mind; 
HO, while we walked along, he told me that ho had 
got a job for me to do which would bring me a 
handsome bit of money if I took care and did 
it well. Then he spoke of a girl his master loved 
and was going to marry, and that there was 
another lady who wanted him for herself, and my 
business would be to get the girl out of the way. 
^^Iwas almost a beggar; worse, I had reducedmy 
parents to the same state, so I seized at anything 
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that would bring me gold, and told my brother 
I would do my best, ' That's right/ he replied, 
^ it's not murder or anything in that way, you 
see, only to keep the giri out of the way for 
a time,' So I took a poor lodging, and he 
arranged a meeting between me and the lady, 
and I met her one clear moonlight night by some 
rocks on the sands of Scarborough, My brother* 
told me how he believed the girl had a child to 
his master, which was pat out to nurse, so I pro- 
posed to get the girl away in the first place by 
saying her child was dying, for I made sure she 
would go to it, ^But no one knows where the 
child is,' remarked the lady, ' and besides, the 
report is only hearsay after all.' * I think 
if s true enough,' I replied, * and it won't matter 
where it is, I can easily say the people with 
whom the child was left have gone to London. 
We can but try.^ 

"So the lady agreed; and next day I went 
to the gir?s lodgings and said that Captain 
Thornton (that was her lover's name) had sent 
me ; and she saw me. I told her that her child 
was dying, and that she must lose no time if 
she wished to see it alive. Poor creature, she 
believed all I told her, and prepared at once. I 
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got her to write a letter before she went, to 

tlie Captain, and she left it on her desk, but 

when she left the room, I stayed behind and took 

it. When we got to the station I told her her 

^hild was taken to London, but she seemed 

stupefied with grief, and made no answer; so I 

left her there, and went and got pen and ink. 

I was always clever at writing, so I wrote 

another letter ; copying her hand, to say that she 

had gone off with some one she loved better than 

the Captain. I ran back to her lodgings and 

left the forged letter, went back to her, and we 

left for London by the next train. When we 

arrived I took her to Battersea, where I had 

been lodging for some time, telling her the child 

was there. When we got there, she besought 

and prayed of me to lose not a moment in 

taking her to her child. I fumbled in my 

pocket,^ as if looking for something, and then 

drawing out my hand with well-feigned sorrow, 

I told her I had lost the woman^s address, which 

I pretended my brother had given me, but added 

that I would at once write for it. She wrung 

her hands frantically, crying, ^My little child! 

My poor darling might be dead before it would 

come. Ob, what shall I do ?^ I then said that 
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from the description I had received, I thought I 
might find it out myself if she would go to a 
quiet lodging. At last she consented to go to 
an inn while I searched for the child. In the 
evening I called to say I had been unsuccessful, 
aud found her weeping bitterly. She gave me a 
letter to post for Captain Thornton. I lit my 
pipe with the letter, although I went out pro- 
rnising to post it. On my return she was ex- 
cited and uneasy. ' I don't understand it/ she said, 
' and whatever happens I will go back to Scar- 
borough. Why does Captain Thornton not 
come V ' He may not have received your letter. 
It will be best to wait for a day or two; be- 
sides I will get the address soon from my 
brother.' 'No,' she replied, 'it's all strange. 
It is too late to-night, but to-morrow morning 
I will go and see Captain Thornton myself.' 
'Very well, ma'am,' I answered; 'just let me 
have one more try to find the child.' ' Oh, if 
you could ! if you could !' she cried, clasping 

my hand, ' what would I not give !' So I went 
out, not to search for a child, but for a water- 
man, and having found one, gave him ten shillings 
for the use of his boat. I moored it alongside of 
the bank, and returned to the inn to tell the girl 
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I had found her child. Her eyes danced with 
joy^ and she knelt down and blessed mo. I told 
her I had been to see a cousin^ Kving at Chel- 
sea^ and she knew the woman who had care of the 
child was at Mortlake ; so I determined to take 
her there, and then devise some fresh excuse for 
detaining her. She threw a cloak round her 
bound with red, and did not even wait to tie 
on a bonnet, but went with me at once where 
the boat lay. She shuddered when she saw it. 
^ Could we not walk?' she asked. 'Yes/ I 
answered, ' but it would take longer. Your child 
might be dead before we arrived.' ' Don't say 
that,' she cried, in a strange, unnatural voice ; 
' don't say a word, I'll go anywhere, any way.' 
I then got into the boat and rowed a little way 
down, whilst she walked up and down the bank 
(it must have been then the little boy saw her), 
as if gathering strength, and then she came to 
the edge and stepped in herself. She never said 
a word, but sat with her cloak pulled tightly 
across her white face, until we were under the 
bridge, and then I stopped and laid the oars 
across the boat and rested. Something in my 
look must have struck the girl with suspicion. 
It was a dark fitful night, the moon seemed 
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every moment to dip under the black clouds and 
then come out to shine all the brighter. It 
shone on us at that moment, away there in the 
dead of night under that lonely bridge, and my 
face must have looked evil under its white light, 
for the girFs eyes fastened upon it for a moment ; 
then I saw her grasp the cloak she held tighter, 
and look up to the frowning sky as if asking 
for help. ^ It ain't much of a night to look at,' 
I said, with a laugh. She scanned my face and 
then whispered, low and distinctly, 'You are 
deceiving me; you are not taking me to my 
child,' and after these words she seemed to grow 
bold all at once, and there was a strange air of 
defiance in her look. But how beautiful she 
was, just as I've seen queens in a play ! I 
had drunk heavily that day before, while walk- 
ing about, and the fames were rising to my head j 
fiendish exultation took possession of me at the 
thought of this woman so thoroughly helpless ; 
so entirely in my power. 'Where are you 
taking me ?' she asked firmly, while the mantle 
fell from her nervous grasp, leaving her fair 
hair all uncovered. 'What if I am deceiving 
you ?' I answered coolly. ' What if you are !' 
she cried, clenching her small hand, and then, 
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terror stealing over her, it dropped by her side. 
' What would you do it for V she asked faintly. 
' Many a thing/ I replied ; ' suppose I was paid 
for it,' ' Now you deceive me again. Who 
hates me sufficiently to wish me out of the way ? 
Why, I know no one ' she said. ' Ah, don't you ! 
How about that gent you think so much of?' 
' Who ? How dare you insult me !' It was too 
dark to see her face, but I saw her hands, which 
were clasped together, tremble. ' Who !' I 
answered, ' why the gent you think is going to 
make a lady of you ; a deal of notion he has of 
it. Look here, there's some of the gold he 
gave me to take you quietly out of the way, so 
that you would give no more bother while he 
marries yon dark-eyed lady down at Scarborough ; 
and if you like I'll tell you her name.' When 
I finished, half intoxicated as I was, I remember 
the proud look of scorn she threw upon me. 
' It's a base lie, and you are a villain ! ' she ex- 
claimed. 'Some one may have given you the 
gold you showed me to do this dastardly de6d, 
but that it was Captain Thornton I will never 
believe. You may torture and kill me. Oh ! 
God preserve me, for I read all that is terrible 
in your face, but you cannot kill my love and 
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trust in him/ Her voice sank low, and she raised 
her clasped hands as if it were a prayer, ' I will 
have faith in him even unto death/ I laughed. 
'What fools women are to be sure !' I sneered. 
' Why, he was married last Thursday ; I'll read 
it out of the paper ; about carriages, bridesmaids, 
and all; and they^re gone to travel. My Lord 
Thornton's mighty comfortable whilst we are in 
this gloomy quarter, with that dark-eyed lady 
in his arms, just as Fd like to have a certain lady 
I know.' ' You coward ! ' she cried with flashing 
eyes, 'to insult a helpless woman. There is 
not a tongue on earth I would not cry false, un- 
worthy, if it spoke evil to me of Captain Thornton. 
Tour words are idle as the wind. But who and 
what are you ? If you have been paid to deceive 
me so cruelly. Captain Thornton, whom you have 
slandered, will double the sum if you only take 
me to him. Yet what have I done that any one 
should seek to injure me ? My brain is bewil- 
dered. God! if you are human don't sit 
staring at me, but take me out of the gloom, for 
it is horrible. For the love of heaven row back 
to shore, or I will call for help, and it may be 
nearer than you think.' ' Whist,' I hissed in her 
ear, ' and so may death to you if your tongue 
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wags too freely/ The girl shivered from head to 
foot and covered her face with her hands. I 
could see her courage was failings and I heard 
her teeth chatter between her white lips. ' For 
God's sake take me^ take me to the other side 
and let me land. I never harmed you; have 
pity ! ' she cried. ' You had best keep quiet^' I 
said^ and with savage maliciousness I lifted the 
oars in and laid them down in the boat, 
leaving it to float hither and thither at will, on 
the smooth turbid water, with the light and 
shade falling upon it and on the girl as she sat 
opposite, her blue eyes glazed with terror and a 
fearful stony look on her face, — ^the look one sees 
often on the face of the dead. Like the wild beast 
with its prey, I gloated on the sight of heragonized 
face. I drew my tobacco-box from my pocket, a 
pipe, and an old knife. ' FU have a smoke,^ I said, 
commencing to fill the pipe. ' Take it coolly, my 
dear ; you won't put a foot on shore till morning.' 
The threat seemed to rouse her from the torpor 
into which she had fallen. She got up in the 
boat and gave one piercing shriek for help. 
Lashed to fury, fearing she might have been 
heard, I stretched forward and laid a fierce grasp 
upon her arm with one hand, laying the other over 
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her mouth to stifle her cries. It was a strange 
scene under that lonely arch, the frail little barque 
tottering and reeling with the struggle ; even 
lying here I seem to see the pale woman^s face ; 
it always haunts me with its mocking look. I 
think the sight of it has turned my brain. But 
let me finish. Exhausted, fainting, I drew her 
down on the bench beside me. I think she had 
resigned herself to die then, for there came such 
a calm sweet look on her face. Even with my 
head all dazed and muddled, I thought her beau- 
tiful with the shining hair about her shoulders. 
She was very quiet and didn't speak a word. 
' Give us a kiss, my dear, and make friends ; it's 
your best plan; you can't escape from me.' — 
' Oh ! my God, in this hour of direst woe give me 
strength !' I heard her murmur as she shrank to 
the end of the bench. I dragged her back. 
^ You'd best not anger me with only a board 
between us and the black river,' I said, while I 
drew her face to mine. She raised her arm and 
then I saw the blade of the old knife I had 
dropped gleam in the semi-darkness. As I tried 
to seize it in my blind fury, the blade entered 
my hand. ' D — you, would you murder me ?' 
I shouted. She looked at me brave and daunt- 
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losB now^ with a smile of derision. 'No/ she 
said^ ' I would not^ althoagh sach a mfiBan de* 
serves deaths but I would defend myself from 
your loathsome touch/ The pain and her soom 
maddened me. I sought some weapon to strike 
her with. The heavy metal tobacco-box lay at 
the foot of the boat; I took it up and struck 
her a fearful blow on the temple with it. She 
never spoke^ but with a low moan staggered 
backward and fell over the edge of the boat 
into the water^ which closed over her with a 
horrible gurgling sound. Sobered with pain 
and fright^ few would imagine that a hardened^ 
callous wretch could suffer as I did then. I 
waited^ waited till I saw the g^rl rise to the sur- 
face^ then rowing the boat near^ I caught her 
dress and pulled her out by an almost super- 
human effort. I laid my ear to her mouthy but 
there was no breath ; my hand on her hearty but 
it had ceased to beat ; yet I was slow to believe 
it — she was dead though, stone dead. Still, for I 
know not how long, I sat with her in my arms, 
trying frantically to restore animation, for I 
never meant murder ; but she was growing stiff, 
nothing could avail now, so I quietly lowered 
the body again into the dark river. The light 
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was nearly hid by a cloud, yet I saw — oh, 
mercy! how plainly I saw, that awfiil, still, 
white thing, lying there with the mark on her 
forehead. Had I died a thousand deaths I never 
could have suffered as I did then. With 
the excitement of mortal fear I never felt 
the gash in my hand^ but rowed as for life and 
death jfrom that ghastly form, which seemed to 
rise and curse me from its watery resting-place, 
and landed on the other side. I heard the day 
after that a body had been found, and I went with 
others on the day before the inquest and saw 
her. I wanted to be sure that it was she. The 
sight unmanned me, for I did what I have never 
done since — ^wept. 

'^Fve not much more to say, except that I 
meant no murder, as I said before. I forgot 
there was this locket which I found at the 
bottom of the boat,^' said the dying man, taking 
a little parcel from under his pillow : "there^s a 
portrait inside of Captain Thomton^s, I fancy, 
for there are the initials C. T. outside. Fve never 
sold it, ye see,*' he continued, " nor did I touch 
a trinket she wore — and I was a bad fellow ; I 
would not have stuck at it with another, but I 
felt different for her, and her dead face has 
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haanred zne tiirocgiL all di£se years in dds world, 
and wiK accase me in the nexc ; bos T did no€ 
know whac I was doin4?. mr brain was on fire 
with drink. Ak ! Sir. I can kwk back <mi mj 
ill-spenr Kfe, and say tkas drink was air the root of 
erenr eril which befel me : mr corse was drink. 
And, Sir, I impfere yoa/' he added, ^' to find oat 
Captain Thornton and gire him this lodcei and 
my confession. I am going to another tribmud 
to be judged; but her feTO* will inair if yoa 
give him it that she was nol faithlftBS as he 
thinks her now. It is only a little thing I can 
do for her ere we meet &ce to &ce in the 
unknown world. But if you promise to do it for 
me, Sir^ I may go at greater peace." 

The Priest promised, and the dying sinner 
pressed his hand. And while the padre repeated 
the prayers for the dying, his soul passed quietly 
away. The son of the Church was fidthfid to his 
TOW ; but years passed ere he was able to rest his 
foot on British soiL 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

oh! would that she were dead. 

Little Claude had lain a year and five months 
in his tiny grave, headed with marble cross and 
chiseled wreath, in Kensal Green Cemetery. The 
summer sunshine and summer verdure had 
passed away, as that little life, once more ; and 
autumn, and autumnal fogs, with the tinted leaf, 
supplied their place. And could the reader have 
glanced into the parlour of the small house at 
Kensington, he would have seen that even so had 
they come in shape of sorrow to a pale middle- 
aged man who sat there in an easy chair, leaning 
his arm on its cushioned elbow, and his head 
upon his hand. No one would have believed 
that the possessor of that worn face had been a 
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stout, cheery, manly fellow eighteen months 
ago ; his face was as the face of one recovering 
from a deadly sickness — the paroxysm, the pangs 
of cruel pain, have passed, but still there is as 
yet no glow of health, no ray of happiness. A 
woman knelt beside him with a paper knife, 
cutting the leaves of ^The Standard.' Hard 
lines and dark circles round her eyes told of 
sorrow, — if not so deep and keen as her com- 
panion's. Her hair was plainly pushed back 
into a net; and there was nothing meant to 
attract in the fashion of her plain black dress — 
no garnishing with ribbon — ^no feminine display 
of trinkets. 

" Will you read it now, Harry V she asked, 
holding up the paper to the quiet man at her 
side. 

" Not now, Bsobel, not now ; I could not read,'' 
he replied, without raising his head. 

She did not urge, but went back quietly to a 
low seat opposite to him. She did not ask to 
share the mournful thoughts which kept the 
head, once so erect, bowed down, or pass her 
hand gently across the aching brow, or breathe 
one of those words which flow so readily from 
woman's love, and soothe so mightily. In the 
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silence — the averted gaze — might have been read, 
that the heart of man and wife was veiled the 
one from the other. The little cloud, no bigger 
than a man^s hand, which had appeared the fatal 
day on which Bsobel first withheld her con- 
fidence, had increased in magnitude and in 
denseness, until through its blackness neither 
read the other^s heart. She glanced wearily 
over the paper her husband had rejected. Much 
of her zest for worldly things, much of her 
vanity, her frivolity, lay buried in that little, 
lonely grave. Much of the dross had been 
washed from her heart, and it was purified ; but, 
alas ! not pure ; for deep, hid away in its troubled 
depths, was a secret — a secret which she knew 
she dare not confide to the sorrowing, loving 
man, who took her trustfully night after night 
to his breast, — ^Hhe secret of what passed at 
Blackwater Park.^' 

As she tossed the paper from her with a 
gesture of impatience, she read a name in a 
paragraph below the military intelligence which 
made her seize it again with avidity. There was 
not a great deal to read, but that little blanched 
her cheek. Dissipation, play, drink, had ended 
in the usual way; Charlie Thornton was no 
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longer " Captain/' he was ruined, and had lost 
his commission. "But strange to say,*' added the 
paragraph, "at the last moment some one un- 
known came forward and settled most of his 
liabilities/' 

" What is it, Bsobel ?" said her husband (he 
rarely called her by her pet name, Essy, now). 

"Nothing," she answered, quickly, throwing 
aside the paper. 

"Nothing!" repeated her husband; "you must 
have been reading something. Oh ! my God," 
he cried, clasping his hands together, " is there^ 
then, no faith between us now ?" 

The 22nd of December of this same year, the 
shops of London were gay with the Christmas 
display. Oranges, lemons, and other winter 
fruit, looked very tempting, nestling in cool 
green holly, or laurel ; and many childish ^yes 
brightened, and little ill-shod feet stood still, 
heedless of the bitter frost, to gaze entranced on 
the gaudy trappings of the Christmas tree. 
There was one of those bright, sparkling sun- 
shines glistening on the hard-baked frosty earth, 
and ice enough on the round pond in Kensington 
Gardens to bear the few, but not the many; 
nevertheless, eager hearts longed to glide over 
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its crystal sor&ce^ and repaid the kind vigilance 
of the keepers by telling them to go home and 
look after their mothers, which must have been 
hurtful to most of their feelings, as, from age, 
the time must have gone by when they could 
perform this praiseworthy duty. So " the few ^' 
ventured, and the '^many*' followed, wedding 
the little finger of the right hand to the thumb 
of the left, and then executing a peculiarly 
graceful curve, by way of a parting salute, and 
asking the keepers if they saw that ; which it is 
very probable they did not, for almost imme- 
diately there was a crash, then a splash, followed 
by piteous cries for help. And if the accident 
was not grave enough to call the Coroner into 
office, yet it gave the " Humane Society ^' no end 
of trouble. 

A lady in mourning, with a little girl, looked 
on at the disaster, quite unconscious of attracting 
the attention of a gentleman who stood at the 
other side. He watched her for some time, as if 
to make sure that the lady was known to him, 
and then came quickly round and stopped close 
to her. But she did not perceive him, so intent 
was she in gazing on the poor creatures being 
hauled to the edge, and who no sooner touched 
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terra firma than they sped away like hunted deer^ 
mid the loud hurrahs and laughter of the crowd, 
with their soaked garments clinging and coiling 
round them. 

^^Mrs. Wentworth/^ said the gentleman. 

Bsobel (for it was she) turned with a start to 
find herself once more face to face with Charlie 
Thornton. 

" How are you/^ he continued, raising his hat 
politely. ^^ I am glad we have met once more. ^^ 

Some indistinct words fell from EsobePs lips, 
and the hand she ofiFered trembled. 

" Poor child, how you tremble," said Thornton, 
drawing her hand through his arm. " I came too 
suddenly upon you just then. I know how much 
you have had to try you," he added, gently. 

Esobel did not answer, but allowed him to lead 
her away, while her little companion skipped on 
in front. 

'^ I was very, very sorry for you," he went on, 
in the same soft tone. " I heard of your loss." 

" It was a bitter sorrow,'^ answered Esobel ; 
^^ and oh ! Captain Thornton, it was so wrong to 
stay away as I did. I feel as if I could never be 
happy again. My poor husband, too, he cannot 
get over it ; nothing ever delights him now. 
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Thornton was silent, and, looking up, Esobel 
saw almost a smile on his face. 

She shuddered, and drew her hand jfrom his 
arm. Was he laughing at their sorrow, exulting 
over her stricken husband ? 

" Don^t take your hand away,'^ said Thornton, 
quietly replacing it ; "1 want to be a comfort to 
you. Will you let me V He looked into her 
face for the reply, and there was the same spell 
as of old, charming her as surely as the snake 
his unwary victim. She made no reply, and he 
continued, ^' I have thought of you so often, Mrs, 
Wentworth, and longed to see you again. For 
all that, I dare say you never bestowed a thought 
upon me ; did you Esobel ? May I call you by 
your pretty name ? I have no sisters,'^ pressing 
her hand a^ he spoke. 

" I am Esobel to all my friends,^^ she answered, 
awkwardly. 

^' And I will be one, dear Esobel,^^ he replied, 
fervently. 

''Don't speak in that way; you must not.^' 
She drew her hand from him. 

'^I had no wish to offend you,^' he said, with 
grave respect in his voice, "only to be kind. 
Can I do anything for you ? I shall always be 
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ready — mind that, Mrs. Wentworth (if it may not 
be Bsobel).^' 

" I think you would,^^ she answered, trust and 
relief lighting up her face. " Oh ! it is such a 
blessing to have a fiiend.^' 

And had she not a friend, tried through 
years. What right had she to seek consola- 
tion from the new strange source ? Did she 
think of the sorrow she was preparing for 
the sorrow-burdened life of one who had 
cherished her ever since she bore his name ? 
Did she think of the little blbssom which had 
drooped and died while she daUied, intoxicated 
and mad, in the presence of the man who walked 
by her side ? Alas, no ! And the weeds which 
had been cut down, not rooted out, began to 
spring up afresh in her. 

^^ I should have called on arrving in town to 
express my sympathy for you, but, as you know, 
your husband hates me like the ^ Old Boy ' himself, 
so you must take the will for the deed,^^ said 
Thornton. ^^ But may I hope to see you some- 
times. If my society could in any way distract 
your sad thoughts, or if I could be of any ser- 
vice to you,^^ he added, ^^ I would be so happy .^^ 

^' Oh, thank you. Captain Thornton ; I am very 
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grateful. And I do trust I shall see you again 
before you leave/' she answered. 

" I take a turn on the broad walk most days 
about this hour^ so there is every chance of our 
meeting. Try and come to-morrow ; I have some 
messages to deliver from Mrs. Benyon. Will 
you promise ?'' he asked^ gently pressing her 
hand. 

" If I can, I will come/' she replied, her face 
flushing crimson. " And now let me say good- 
bye.'' 

" Very well, if you wish it," was his careless 
rejoinder, as he shook hands and turned from her 
in the opposite direction. " What an idiot that 
woman is," was his reflection, as he drew a cigar 
from his pocket, lit it, and commenced to puff 
away with great satisfaction; while she, the 
wretched slave of his will, hurried back, once more 
possessed by that joy, guilt-born, unreal, with 
beating heart and faltering steps, dreading to 
cross the threshold of her house, to meet the 
grave kind greeting of her husband. 

There had been more than one tryst in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and each successive one had 
thrown a deeper glamour over the mind of the 
unfortunate Esobel, until, forgetful of her duty 
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to her husband or her God, she became restless 
and discontented, and knew no happiness save 
those moments of mad excited pleasure which 
she spent in the presence of her betrayer. And 
so the daily routine of her home-life became 
irksome, wearisome, unbearable. 

But there came at last one fatal evening when 
the erring pair walked along the banks of the 
Serpentine, with clasped hands and speaking 
looks, and vengeance incarnate stood before 
them, in the person of Harry Went worth. 

'^ It is my fault,'^ prayed the wretched woman, 
flinging herself on her knees between them. 

'^ Get up,^' said her husband, with ineffable 
scorn j " debase yourself no further. And you, 
Sir,^^ turning to Thornton, ^'what have you to 
say to this V^ 

The man of the world leant back with perfect 
self-possession. '^ Say ? only that I regret you 
should distress yourself. Sir. I met Mrs. Went- 
worth by accident in Kensington Gardens. She 
has met with a severe trial recently, and I ven- 
tured to sympathize with her, that^s all.^' 

" Then. Sir,^^ answered Harry, hotly, '' you 
will please to keep your sympathy. For my wife^s 
sake, I must credit what you say. But you 
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cannot |Hiesiime to tdl me that yoa are ignorant 
of my desire that the acquaintanceship between 
ns should cease/' 

" Pardon me^ Sir^ if I hare unwittingly sought 
to renew it. Depend npon me, yoor wishes 
ihall be followed from this date/' And lifting 
his hat gracefolly to Esobel, Thornton moved 
away. 

'' Now, Eisobel," said her husband, as soon as 
Thornton was out of sight, " how is it that yon 
haye gone in direct opposition to my will ? 
Why is it that yon persist in knowing that man, 
in spite of me? Answer me, woman; don't 
stand shaking there Wherefore this fear if yoa 
have done no harm, and this has been only 
a chance meeting? Say so, proudly, truly, 
Esobel, and I will crave forgiveness for my 
faintest suspicion; but if you cannot, cannot 
do this, then may God help us both/' 

'' Oh ! Harry," cried the terrified wife, drag- 
ging herself up to him, '' have mercy, pity me ; 
don't look at me in that way/' She tried to take 
his hand, but he shook her off. 

" Esobel," he said hoarsely, " you were dearer 
than life — my boy's mother ; to have a thought 
against your perfect integrity, is as the bitter- 
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ness of death. But I know the man I met you 
with. I warned you of him; he is a Roue, and a 
libertine. He held your hand just now not as a 
mere acquaintance; he looked into your eyes 
not as a friend. I must know, Bsobel, if he has 
dared to polute your ear with one word I might 
not hear, before you come near ; for if he has, your 
touch would be as red hot coals. I could not 
bear it, nor yet to hear your voice. And he, the 
villain, I would slay him before you ; I would, by 
Heaven ! " 

" It is very wrong to frighten me so. Indeed 
Harry, he was only kind and felt for me,^' 
sobbed the wife, hiding her face as she thus 
equivocated, thus took another step on the road 
to deetruction. 

''And what business had he to feel for my 
wife ? What business has he with her at all V 
returned her husband. " You say he has said 
nothing wrong ; I will take your word, I have 
faith in you.^' Bsobel winced. '' But mind, if 
he said nothing now he would say it hereafter, 
and he shall not, Bsobel, for you must never see 
him again. I forbid your coming to these 
Gardens, or to any place he frequents. Pro- 
mise me, Bsobel — ^you had better, for if I 
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saw him with you again, I would knock him 
down/' 

'^ I do promise. Oh ! I am so wretched/' 

'^Is is because you have to make this pro- 
mise ?" asked her husband, searching her face as 
he spoke. 

^^ No, no,'' she replied, shrinking back, " but 
because you are so angry, so harsh." 

" I have need, God knows," he replied. '^ A 
dead sorrow, not two years old, and a new one 
looming in the distance." 

Esobel lay wakeful and restless that night. 
At first she sorrowed for her husband's distress, 
so unmistakeably real ; and she loathed herself 
for her want of trust, her desertion. She felt 
herself a degraded and worthless thing beside 
his unsullied truth and' honesty. Then, again, 
the whole thing took the colouring of romance 
with her weak mind, and her thoughts reverted 
to Thornton. " How he must suflfer ! how he has 
been insulted !" grieved the foolish woman. 

" Foiled again ; but never mind, I will wring 
his heart through her — she is fool enough to do 
anything with," thought the object of her pity, 
as he ruefully donned a somewhat threadbare coat, 
drew on white kid gloves, coated with pulverized 
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chalk, emitting an odour of the dyer's shop, and 
set off to dance in the early hours of morning. 

'* Oh ! I am so sorry/' mused Bsobel, as she 
lay on the sofa next day, with aching head, after 
her husband had gone to his work. ^^ To 
be treated in that way all for me ! And he 
took Harry's insult so quietly. I will not see 
him again ; but there would not be much harm 
in just writing to say how vexed I am; it will 
comfort him. He was so sorry for my little 
darling's death. We will never meet, but he must 
know I am not angry. 

"Dear Captain Thornton, 

" The recollection of last night renders me 
wretched. I am so sorry my husband should 
have spoken to you as he did. I feel I am to 
blame in consenting to see you ; oh ! forgive me, 
if I have brought trouble to you; you would 
pity me if you knew how unhappy I am. 

'' Yours faithfully, 

'' BSOBBL." 

She sealed it, and directed it to Street, 

St. James's, stealing out stealthily herself to 
post it. 
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Charlie Thornton got it while he sipped his 
coflTee the following morning. '' Well, upon my 
word, little lady,^' he exclaimed as he finished, 
'^ I don't know which is most amusing, your 
simplicity or your vanity. It gets quite exciting, 
this little game j splendid antidote for ennui or 
the blue-devils.^' He laughed long and loud as 
he thrust the slender note into his pocket, and 
went on with his breakfast. " Pity she's such a 
goose, though ; a woman with a spice of sense, or 
a spice of the devil, or a spice of anything, would 
be fun now. But she, bah ! — ah ! well, that's 
neither here nor there. But the next move ; how 
is it to be taken ? That's the rub." 

It was a very long time before the next move 
could be taken. Six weeks had gone by and he 
had heard no word from Esobel ; but he waited 
patiently — ^patiently as the man who hungers for 
his rival's blood, and waits an opportunity to 
slay him. And it came all unexpectedly, when 
he found himself one day face to face with 
Esobel in Westboume Grove. 

^^Dear Mrs. Wentworth, I thought I should 
never see you again," he said in a low tone. 

^' And you, oh ! I thought you were angry," 
she replied softly. 

VOL. II. I 
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"Angry, no. Fll turn and walk a part of 
your way if you will allow me.^' They walked 
on in silence, with the exception of a few 
ordinary remarks, until they reached the end of 
the Grove, and then Thornton stopped, saying, 
as he took her hand, " Esobel, I am going away 
in a week^s time. I must see you just once 
before then, if only to say good-bye. Make 
haste. We must not stand long here ; shall it 
be at the old meeting place ?'' 

" Oh ! not in the Gardens ; I dare not.'' She 
shivered at the remembrance. 

" You shall choose then,'' he replied. 

" No, no ! Don't ask me ; I cannot think," 
was her tremulous answer. 

''Then let me think for you. At Netting 
Hill, just where Lord Holland's Park begins. 
You remember we walked as far one day before 
that miserable rupture ; shall it be there, 
Esobel ?" 

'' I know not what to say. What opinion can 
you form of me if I consent ? Oh ! if I had 
only strength to do right," she added, clasping 
her hand in her nerveless fashion. 

'' Hush !" he said impatiently, '' I will only 
think how good and kind you are to see me, and 
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that you care a little for the firiend about to leave 
you. But for Heaven's sake be cautious/' he 
whispered, after looking round carefoUy ; " don't 
say anything now, surrounded as we are by 
people." 

The tiny remnant of self-respect left in the 
woman's composition was roused at the humiUa- 
tion conveyed to her in this speech. She 
coloured violently and turned away her head. 

" What is the matter ?" asked Thornton. 

Tears filled her eyes, but she did not answer. 

A frown shaded her companion's bright face 
for a moment. ''The hour, Bsobel; you must 
be quick, dear, I have so little time to spare 
this afternoon," he said. ''Will half-past four 
answer ?" 

" Captain Thornton, it would be so wrong. 
Indeed, I dare not." 

" Oh ! very well. Of course if you do not care 
to see me again, it alters matters. We can say 
farewell to each other here, but remember, it 
may be final. It's such a changing world ; the 
chances of people meeting again in it are ten to 
one," he said coldly. 

Her face turned ashy pale. " Do not be angry 
with me," she pleaded. 

I 2 
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"Are you not tryiDg hard to vex me?^' he 
answered. " Never mind, I shall be at the spot 
I named soon after four, and you will come. 
Esobel, you will not refuse me; silence gives 
consent/* he added smiling at her troubled 
face, '^ and I have faith in you.'^ 

He released her hand and she sped from him, 
feeling that she had fallen low, even to the mire. 
That one sentence of firm denial could have 
^ saved her, but she could not say it. 

So it came to pass on the morrow, that while 
her husband toiled for her in the dark City 
office, she, with close drawn veil, wended her 
way at the appointed hour to Netting Hill. 
She saw him she sought before she reached the 
meeting-place; saw that his face wore its ever 
bright careless look, as he stopped apparently to 
adjust the flower-knot in his coat ; in reality, to 
gaze in the direction he expected her. And 
when his eyes lighted upon her, a scoffing smile 
played round his lips. She saw it, and paused, 
tightly clasping her long gauze veil across her 
face, to conceal the sense of humiliation and 
degradation that broke over it. She read much 
in his look ; much, if not all. She was learning 
to read the human face, this child of folly 
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She learnt the A. B. C. in that moment; hence- 
forth it was no longer to be a sealed book to her. 
Bitter, bitter was the first lesson. She has 
stopped, blinded with shame ; and now will she 
turn, turn to weep out her penitence on her 
husband's bosom; turn to charm him into forget- 
fulness of tiny feet that pattered here and 
there and everywhere ; of baby words and baby 
laughter ? She has come to the side of the dark 
pit; a hand that never errs, an eye that ever 
watches, has permitted one look into its horrible 
depths. She will surely turn ; the good and evil 
angel wrestled for that frail soul; the balance 
hung over that bowed head ; which scale would 
fall, — the one which tendeth to Heavenly joy or 
hellish triumph — " which ?" They waited for the 
word she would speak when the tempter came. 
He came, his face changed, all anxious, all lov- 
ing; he took her hand, he pressed it, and placed 
it next his heart. She tried to withdraw it, but 
he held it fast. " My dearest ;'' the old look, 
the soft seductive voice. The spell worketh, 
worketh a gorgeous, golden covering through 
which she cannot see. She treads upon it with 
him over the brink, stands with him on the 
fictitious covering, never, never to re-cross it till 
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its rotten fibres give way, hurling her down, 
down to drink ever of loathing and despair; and 
the bright angel veiled his face and fled away, 
mourning that darkness had conquered for a 
season. And darkness surely did, when pro- 
testations of undying devotion wrung from her 
a consent to fly with him. 

''At half-past seven to-morrow evening, my 
darling, a cab will stand at No. 57, Edgware 
Road. And X will stay in the cab until you 
come ; but for Heaven^s sake don't look so ill if 
you can help it, people will remark it.'' A pang 
shot through Esobel's heart as he spoke, in even 
untroubled tones. 

"I can't help it, I am so wretched, so un- 
happy. Let me return; this can only bring 
misery to us both. Oh 1 Captain Thornton, leave 
me — let me return home." 

He looked at her face, he saw that there was 
yet hope for her, that the poor weak mind was 
strengthening in this good resolution ; should he 
at the last lose the vengeance which lay in his 
hands, for which he had already dared so much ? 
He hastened to rivet more surely the shackles 
with which he had bound the miserable woman, 
body and soul. They were now in a lonely lane. 
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leading off by Lord Holland's Park. He gave a 
quick glance back to see that no one approached, 
and then turning again to the weeping woman, 
he took her hands in his; he bent over the 
flushed, agitated, but tear-stained face so low that 
his lips brushed her forehead as he whispered, 
" Hush, Esobel ! Are you afraid to meet sorrow 
with me? Do you think I could not comfort 
you V 

The blood rushed back to her face in torrents, 
scorching away her tear drops; the madness 
was in her veins again, her eyes grew dark with 
the tenseness of her passion ; had he asked it, 
she would have given him her life. 

And Thornton needed no word from those 
quivering lips to tell him that he had gained his 
end; that henceforth the wife of the man he 
hated was as straw in his hands, to be bent or 
broken as his evil heart, might dictate. " Don't 
fail me to-morrow ; you know not what I have 
staked on your coming,'' he whispered, gently 
releasing her. 

'' But if—" 

" Naughty ; I'll have no if's. Should you not 
come, I will never see you again. You must 
trust me, Esobel ; wiQ you ?" 
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Yes/' The fatal monosyllable fell slowly 
from those weak guUty Hps ; and then she has- 
tened from him without a word, and made her 
way home through the early dusk of that spring 
evening. 

Retribution commenced early, even when her 
husband came home weary that night, languid 
and disheartened, and remorse wearing in her 
heart as he said, ^^ Fm not up to the work now. 
I don't get through it, somehow ; but I must not 
give up for your sake, Esobel.^' 

She stood near him as he leant on the table, 
pale and careworn, but she proffered no custo- 
marykiss. 

He looked up quickly at her. "I haven't 
offended you, Esobel ; have I V^ he asked sadly. 

"No, my husband, no,'' cried the unhappy 
woman, with a sadness in her voice and a depth 
of feeling wonderfully unlike its natural tone. 

" Then what is the matter ?" He pulled her 
towards him, but she held back, the kiss of dis- 
honour burnt upon her brow; she dared not 

approach him. 

"I have got a bad headache to-night, and 
will go and lie down a little," she said in ex- 
planation, and abruptly left the room. 
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Once or twice during the darkness of that 
night she resolved to throw herself at her hus- 
band's feet and confess all, trusting to his 
mercy. She got up in the cold, grey light, and 
stood over the slumbering man ; would she rouse 
him ? All the quiet love which had beamed on her 
from that unconscious face, all the toil that 
those strong hands had wrought for her, flashed 
before her for a moment, — and she fell on her 
knees. Her hand sought her husband's shoulder 
and lay nerveless on the pillow ; her breath came 
laboured; she wavered, hesitated, but the low 
voice of the betrayer murmured in her ears ; the 
baleftd light of his blue eyes shone into hers ; 
she drew her hand stealthily back ; she rose more 
wildly enthralled than ever with the passion 
which the very weakness of her nature made so 
strong. The fair pure light of early mom broke 
through the sombre canopy of night, but no ray 
could pierce the adamant wall that poor sinner 
had built round her heart; all the pleadings, 
heaven bom, were vain. 

" Pm going to Mrs. Clayton's,'* she said ner- 
vously next morning, as they sat over their last 
breakfast together. 

"I don't think you are fit," answered her 
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husband, " you look very ill. Can^t you put it 

" No. I wan^t to go ; it will do me good/^ she 
replied, stooping to lift her handkerchief and 
hide her face. 

''Well, as you like; what time will you be 
back ? Pll walk over for you.^' 

"Oh, you need not, Harry! John Clayton 
promised to see to that,'' she said in a quick, 
unsteady voice. 

" Just as you please,'' returned her husband, 
rising from the table; "good-bye for the day, 
then." 

"Good-bye." She did not trust herself to 
say more, but she looked terribly pale. 

He went downstairs and out of the hall door 
with the sad face before him. " I must see her 
again ;" he came back softly into the room. " I 
came to tell you not to do too much to-day," he 
said kindly. 

" Oh, Harry ! God bless you always — always,^' 
cried the wife, clasping her hands as he came 
up and turning her wan face to him. 

Harry was much moved. " I'll stay with you, 
Bsobel, you are not yourself," he said, laying 
d aflfectionately upon her shoulder. 
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" Oh, nonsense ! Don^t mind me, Harry ; 1 
am not ill/^ she aliswered hurriedly, fearful of 
betrayal. 

Are you sure V* he asked. 
Quite ! Don^t stay longer ; you are late as 
it is/^ 

''You must take care of yourself for my sake/* 
he said, stooping to kiss her forehead ere he left 
the room. 

^' Oh, I wish he had not,*' she thought, bury- 
ing her face in the sofa cushion as his footsteps 
died awayj "if he knew how degraded, how 
lost, how worthless ! ** 

"Poor Bsobel; she is not well. PU take her 
to my heart again, and throw off this torpor. 
Something like the old times may come back, 
when we are all in all to each other, once 
more.** 

These were the reflections which lightened 
Harry Wentworth*s labours that day. 

A couple of hours after, Bsobel arrived at 
the Clayton*s Villa, at Bayswater. 

"You see, I have kept my word, and come 
to spend a day with you,** she said to Mrs. 
Clayton. "Can you receive me to-day?** 

" To be sure, my dear,*' was the reply. 
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^' And you will not mind my going at six ? 
she continued. 

" No ! Why must you go so soon ? ^^ 

Esobel turned crimson. 

" I have business, for which I must go.^^ 

"Very well, then, my dear; you shall do as 
you like. Only John would be home half an 
hour later, and see you safe back.^^ 

" Thank you. I have ordered a cab,^' faltered 
Esobel; and as she uttered the words, an aw- 
fiil dread of discovery of she knew not what 
stirred the very depths of her troubled heart; 
and " Oh ! if I could only die,*^ burst from her, 
half aloud. 

The good lady laid aside her bright knitting 
needles, polished her spectacles, and looked up. 

" Is anything wrong ? my dear,^^ she asked. 

" My head aches,^^ replied Esobel, recollecting 
herself. 

"Yes, my dear, I know; very bad they are 
too. Now, when my son comes home, after 
sitting all day at his desk, he often complains, 
and finds a bit of camphor, about the size of a 
pea, in water, do him as much good as anything. 
Go and take off your bonnet, my dear>-and I will 
bring you some. 
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Esobel gladly obeyed, and when the old lady 
knocked at the door, she took her draught and 
drank it oflF. 

" Now, lie down a bit,'^ she said; " speaking is 
bad/' 

But when she was gone Esobel found solitude 
torture, and came down to sit by her placid, 
unconscious friend, in all the agony of suspense, 
while the industrious dame explained to her dis- 
tracted listener the intricate combinations of 
^' miss a stitch and make another -/' doing so 
many plain, and so many not plain, etc., in order 
to produce a many-coloured couvrette. 

But hours will pass on the darkest day, and 
so they did on this ; and with a thrill of mortal 
fear Esobel heard the cab stop that was to bear 
her away on her ill-starred destiny. 

The rain fell heavily and fast as she left the 
house. Pushing past the maid, she told the 
cabman, with breathless eagerness, to drive to 
the Edgware Road. 

She need not have crouched back in the 
comer of the vehicle, for it was pitch dark on 
that bleak February evening ; but her fancy 
peopled the darkness with a thousand faces, 
which looked upon her in anger and scorn. 
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The man stopped at the begiimiiig of the 
Edgware Boad ; and after payings she dismissed 
him, and flew on, rather than walked, with the 
pelting rain soaking her thin clothing. She read 
the numbers as she went along, by the flaring 
gaslight, until she saw a cab standing in the 
distance, and then she doubled hers peed, and 
stopped within a few yards of it ; for she per- 
ceived a man closely wrapped in a military cloak, 
walking backward and forward, smoking a 
cigar. * Her heart leapt within her, as of old, 
as she recognized the muffled figure ; but there 
was more fear than joy in her breast to- 
night. 

" I cannot speak to him. I must have time to 
gain strength.'* 

But while she waited, her trembling knees 
refused her support, and she sank on the door- 
step beside her. 

Thornton took a quick turn back, and then 
returning the light from the lamp over the 
doorway showed him the shrinking form, and 
in a moment he was by her side, a strange look 
of exultation on his handsome face. 

^' Ah ! I have waited so long. You have done 
bravely, my Esobel.'* 
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He put his arm round her as she rose, sup- 
ported her into the cab, and told the man to 
drive to the Victoria Station. 

'^ What have I done ? What have I done ? 
What can you think ? Oh ! would that I had 
died before this came to pass. I have sinned 
deeply, but 1 — I — ^have suffered.^' 

His arm was still round her, as she poured 
forth these bitter upbraidings; but he took it 
away now, and opening a hat-box, drew out a 
light forage cap, and put his hat in its place ; 
then drawing an embroidered cigar-case from his 
pocket, he held it to her, saying — 

^^ See, how pretty ! A lady did that for me ; 
it's well worn. You must make me another.^' 

He opened it, took out a cigar, and, striking a 
vesuvian lighted it, and leaning back smoked 
with the utmost composure, while his companion 
shivered as if a cold wind had pierced her. 

Sliding on her knees, she took his hands, 
craving for one ray of feeling to dispel her 
dread. 

^^ Captain Thornton, sometimes I think you 
do not care for me. Why you wish to deceive 
me, I cannot tell ; but if you do not, tell me. Oh ! 
do not mock me ; do not, for my heart is break- 
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ing, and I have given up all for your love. If it 
i3 false, my punishment is greater than I can 
bear.'' 

The hard expression on Thornton's face never 
relaxed for a moment throughout this burst of 
grief. He coolly extinguished his cigar on the 
ledge of the cab window first, and then taking 
Esobel in his arms, soothed her with a few 
honied words. When she grew calmer, he said 
in his even, musical voice — 

^^ Esobel, is it so great a sorrow to come with 
me ? You are necessary to me. I could not do 
without you (her heart bounded at the words) ; 
your husband will feel your loss, and mope oyer 
it for a time, and then his wound will heal, and 
he will plod on in the old way. Ah ! my darling, 
no one will ever love you as I could.'' 

His tone took all the soft winning inflections 
which he could blend so cunningly into his 
phrases, even as a skilful musician. 

^^ I cannot do without you. I have said so," he 
went on ; " that is, if I consulted my own heart ; 
but, my dear girl, I will not drag you away against 
your will. If you regret this step even now, you 
shall go home; no one will be a whit the wiser, 
and I will see you no more. What will you do. 
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Esobel ; it is for you to decide. What will you 
do?^^ 

He laughed within himself as he asked the 
needless question. Well did he know how firmly 
he had secured the rivets, that there was not one 
frail or fraying link in the whole of that strong 
chain, — no power of mind to rise and burst the 
bondage of those self-bound fetters. 

He drew her head down upon his shoulder 
gently, tenderly; her hand lay in his, and his 
eyes dwelt with love upon her. 

^^ What will you do, my dearest ; time flies ? ^^ 

She rose from him with the low sad wail a 
lost spirit might have uttered, as she said — 

" I am weak ; I know you despise me. I loath 
myself, but I cannot leave you; I cannot.'^ 

" Then it is your choice, my darling ; tell me 
that it is.^^ 

There was undisguised scorn and triumph in 
his voice, but the wretched being at his side was 
fallen too low to notice it ; her head drooped, and 
the death to every brighter hope, every purer 
aspiration, fell slowly on the evening air in the 
words, " May God pity me, it is ! " 
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A clock in the distance cliinied oat eleven^ and 
Hany Wentworth grew restless for his wife^s 
retonL He went to the window^ and pulling 
aside the blind, looked oat into the darkness. 
The rain and sleet fell in torrents. AVhat a night 
it was; so black, so pitiless ! 

'' They would not let her come, I suppose/' he 
thought, and closing the blind, went back to his 
chair by the fire. 

Something of the dreamy feeling he had ex- 
perienced once before, while at Scarborough^ 
came over him, and he remembered again those 
strange sad thoughts; but no &ir-headed little 
child nestled in his arms to-night ; and the wind 
moaned a dirge through ihe silent house like 
the weird cry of a Banshee. These forebodings 
were not fitlse— ihey were the reflection of the 
dark cloud. 

''It was destined I should enter,'' he ex- 
claimed ,rising to shake off his despondency. 

He went to his room, but not to rest ; he was 
awake to see the first grey streaks of light give 
birth to the day which was to bring him the 
leaden weight of misery, never to be lifted from 
his heart on this side of eternity. He read the 
face of his watch from time to time. How fear- 
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fully slow and regular its movements. And 
he thought — 

Now, while human hearts burned with 
every phase of passion, with every tide of 
woe, the solemn beat of time went surely 
on — ^never stopping, never heeding; and then 
he thought of Bsobel, and wished that, in spite 
of her objection, he had walked over to the 
Clayton^s. 

Gradually, tints from no earthly pencil decked 
the far-off horizon, and a bright sunny morning 
smiled away the terrors of the stormy night. 
Harry himself caught the infection, and, chiding 
himself for his wayward fancies, started for the 
City in good spirits. 

^^ Missus hasn^t returned yet, Sir,^' said the 
maid, when he came in at one o^clock. 

His heart sank. " It's odd to stay so long,'' 
he thought, ^^ but I dare say the old lady wanted 
her for something, and Bsobel is easily per- 
suaded." 

At six o'clock he opened the hall-door with 
his latch-key, and made his way to the drawing- 
room with the sure and certain expectation of 
finding his wife. 

" Bsobel " he called, as he opened the 

k2 
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door^ eager to see her face and hear her voice 
again. 

But there was no answer^ and the dead silence 
oppressed him. He felt almost as one who 
might open the chamber of the dead^ breathing 
the loved name^ and receiving the answer in the 
hearty like a death stroke, ' Too late/ ^ Too late/ 

The maid rapped at the door. 

"If you please. Sir, shall I bring dinner? 
Missus isn't in yet." 

" No ! I am going out.'' 

He passed the woman on the stairs with a 
wavering step, and took the road to Mrs. Clay- 
ton's Villa. 

The old lady was at tea when he got there. 

" Your wife here ! " she exclaimed, in answer 
to his inquiries ; " why, she left us at six o'clock 
last evening." 

" Where ? How ? " he stammered, literally 
stunned at this piece of intelligence. 

'^ Well, where ? I really don't know," re- 
plied the lady, infusing a certain stiflfiiess into 
her manner, which people perchance think it 
prudent to assume when things are not going 
quite right with their friends. 

She stood up, with her bony hand extended. 
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hoping Harry would take the hint, and depart. 
But seeing he did not, only stood gazing stu- 
pidly at her, she continued — 

'^ Mrs. Wentworth made no remark to me as 
to where she was going. But my maid heard 
her tell the cabman who drove her to stop at 
the Bdgware Road. It certainly is strange ; but 
I dare say it will be all right/' she added, with a 
dubious smile. 

"No doubt, Madame. Good evening,^' an- 
swered Harry, haughtily detecting the insolence 
in her tone. 

His face was drawn and fearfully haggard. 
As he retraced his way homewards, he heard 
nothing, saw nothing; men, women, and chil- 
dren passed, looking back after him, attracted by 
his wild manner ; but they might have been so 
many stones or stakes, for his eyes never lighted 
upon them. Every sense was dead but one, the 
feeling that some cruel misfortune had come to 
him; how, or by what means, he was too be- 
wildered to think. He rushed into his house 
like one possessed, and then to his wife's room : 
everything was as usual. He searched every 
drawer, every comer, for some clue and found 
it not j no scrap with an explanation or farewell 
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message^ nothing. He sat down in blank amaze- 
ment — what should he do ? 

The maid^s voice once more recalled his 
scattered thoughts. 

" Please, Sir, a letter came when you was 
out, by the evening post. And please. Sir, Jain 
says dinner is ready.'^ 

" I want no dinner, and desire you not to 
disturb me about it again. Give me the letter, 
and shut the door.^^ 

The post-mark on the letter was Brighton. 
He turned it over ; one look at the writing, and 
his heart fainted within him; it fell from his 
hand, and he groaned aloud, as if under the 
torturer's knife. 

" I know it brings evil tidings. Oh ! merciful 
Heaven, gfive me strength to read it; strength to 
submit,^' he cried, in a paroxysm of agony. 

But it soon passed, and a calm as terrible 
settled upon him. He lifted the letter, broke 
the seal, and read — 

'' Sir, 

^^ I have no doubt of the bitter nature of 
your feelings on reading this letter, and regret 
I cannot sympathize with you. To be brief, the 
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fact is you set your heart upon love, sympathy, 
confidence, trust, and devotion ; all that woman, 
as a wife, is supposed to bring. I donH despise 
you. Sir ; I nearly fell into that weakness myself. 
But I woke in time to find women and that kind 
of thing a humbug; and set my heart on the 
goods of life, which money will always ^procure. 
When I told you I was heir to a fortune, I spoke 
the truth. I got into debt. You remember 
refusing to put your name to a bill for me (I 
would have paid you back, on my soul I would) ; 
but you were obdurate, and I was seized, and 
the list of my dissipations and misdeeds sent tc 
my uncle. The old fellow never Uked me. I was 
only his heir because he had given his dead 
brother, my father, a promise that such should 
be the case. He snapped at the chance, and 
disinherited me. So the youth who had been 
brought up to anticipate a princely fortune, is 
now a gentleman pauper. But this is irrelevant. 
All I wish to say is, that through you I lost my 
treasure^ through me you have lost yours; for 
your wife is with me. And I swear solemnly, 
that I gave her her choice last night, to return 
to you, and she would not. Her heart has been 
mine for months past. We are quits now, old 
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fellow, SO restez tranqydlle. I will do you no 
further harm, and sign myself 

"Charlie Thornton/^ 

" It^s a lie — ^a cursed lie V* cried the maddened 
man. 

As he rose, a few lines on crumpled paper 
fluttered at his feet; he raised it; what worse 
could come to him ? Surely, fate had dealt her 
cruelest blow. Ah ! no ; there was yet one stab 
to come ; surer, truer, more deadly still, written 
in his wife^s hand. On 'the paper was — 



" Harry, 

'^ I ask no forgiveness ; I expect none, I 
alone was to blame. I could not help it ; and if 
a weak, sinful woman ever dared to oflFer up a 
prayer, mine would be for you. 

" ESOBEL.^^ 

A fearful cry burst from the betrayed husband, 
and he fell like a tree smitten by the lightning 
blast. He loved his wife with singleness of 
heart ; her dishonour was his as well. His 
crown had been taken from him, his glory had 
departed, his very manhood seemed to have left 
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him, and lie lay with his face towards the earth, 
as if it was no longer his place to lift his head 
above it. At length he gathered himself up, 
with the crouching motions of a beaten, wounded 
hound ; and as he paced the room with long 
strides, his eyes gleaming with insane fire, he 
cried — 

" It^s more than I can bear ; yet, O God ! 
let the curse fall on him, not her ; for she was 
Weak and easily led, and readily fell into the 
trtip he laid for her. Merciful God ! the woman 
I loved and trusted has betrayed me, and my * 
hfeart is fiiU of bitter hatred, degradation, and 
misery — the villain, the seducer ! . God restrain 
me from shedding his blood should we meet, for 
he has murdered the life within me— 

He only rested at intervals through the long 
night. He locked his door, and admitted no 
living soul; and the approach of daylight saw 
him on his way to Brighton. From thence, with 
untiring vigilance, he traced the fugitives to 
Dieppe, then to Paris, and here all his eflPorts 
failed. So after three months, he returned to 
his house, no longer home, a wreck of his former 
self, his strength spent, his heart broken. • 

The night after his arrival, he stood by the 
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fireplace in his room ; an odd medley lay on a 
table before him. Letters, a portrait, a blue 
ribbon, a withered rose, a breast-pin, a ring, a 
small folded packet, which he raised and opened, 
and there fell out a light-brown lock of hair, 
mingled with a tiny golden tress ; he severed the 
one from the other, and folding the few golden 
threads back into the packet, thrust it into his 
bosom, and then laid the darker lock on the 
table. There was twitching about the mouth, a 
shudder through the entire frame, as his thin 
trembling hands gathered all together, and, rais- 
ing them tenderly, dropped them gently into the 
flames, as a father might lower his child into the 
bosom of the earth. Then flinging himself upon 
his knees, and lifting his clasped hands to heaven, 
he uttered the piteous cry — 

^^ Oh ! would that she were dead." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

'' THE GOLDEN WITCH/' LINDORA NANTZ. 

London was rapidly filling for the season, and 
estate agents were speedily knocking furnished 
and unfurnished houses out ofiF their lists. In 
one of the fashionable squares of the West-End, 
it was known one day that one of the houses, 
longer uninhabited than the rest, had been taken, 
by the removal of the notice board; moreover, 
costly furniture began to arrive, and the neigh- 
bourhood was on the tiptoe of expectation which 
was destined to be considerably damped, when 
in the long-looked -for tenant they discovered 
only a wizened little old woman, unattended, 
save by a servant, and who made her entry to 
her stately habitation in a waterproof cloak and 
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faded blue and yellow bonnet, of no particular 
cut or form. 

Mammas turned away from the windows 
with a groan ; and speculating young gentle- 
men, and old, too, drew down the blinds in pure 
disgust. Nothing but an old woman, a shrivelled 
ogress. Good heavens ! could anything be more 
detestable. An awful-looking woman, too, to 
whom the hats of latest shape, the ties of newest 
form, the blush-tinted gloves, would be nothing. 
Ah ! well ; there is nothing but disappointments 
in life. 

Three weeks had the lady been settled in her 
new house, and the feeling of distaste her first 
appearance had excited having subsided, a little 
curiosity assumed its place; and one morning, 
when the most exquisite little equipage drawn 
by two cream-coloured ponies drew up before 
the door, many faces peered cautiously from 
behind blinds and curtains ; but the smart little 
turn-out was forgotten, and every other feeling 
gave way to merriment as the owner made her 
dShut, dressed in a dress of yellow shade, a tight 
blue velvet jacket, trimmed with ermine, and a 
yellow bonnet with red roses. The youthful 
fashion of the dress, the bright mixture of 
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colours, and, above all, the withered face with its 
framework of golden hair and piercing black 
eyes, all formed a grotesque tableau — a burlesque. 
Doubtless, a general laugh was raised at her 
expense ; nevertheless, receiving the reins and a 
light silver-chased whip from the servant, she 
steered her fairy chariot out of the square with 
the most perfect ease and grace. 

The season had waxed, and was now on the 
wane. Almost every day the dainty cream-hued 
ponies had borne away their odd little mistress 
from the square, and residents had become 
familiarized with the quaintest costume of the 
quaint driver. It was now known, moreover, 
that the lady had brought good introductions 
from Paris ; French families of distinction called, 
English people of position followed their ex- 
ample, and lastly, the Square paid their card- 
board tribute of respect ; but few were admitted 
within the spacious rooms of Lindora Nantz, 
and she still earned the title of her sobriquet, 
'^ The Golden Witch,'' from her partiality to that 
shade, and her almost yellow ponies. 

And it came to pass that, while " The World '' 
was preparing to take its annual flight to rural 
habitations, and those whose means insisted on 
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their remaining '' en ville " were arranging how 
they might best manage to pull down the blinds 
in front of their dwellings and exit at the back^ 
the circle of acquaintances which Miss Nantz 
had formed were not a little surprised to receive 
a veritable card of invitation one morning from 
her to attend a ball at her house. There was a 
great deal of tittering, shrugging of the shoulders, 
denouncing, with great expectations and specula- 
tions. Nevertheless, as time wore on, the wealth 
of the recluse, her habits, the very appellation, 
all threw a romance over the entertainment in 
prospect; and many a fair young girl looked 
forward with an eager heart for the night when 
she would appear in the enchanted halls of the 
'' Golden Witch.'' 

The night arrived, as all other nights will, 
whether held in dread or joyful anticipation, and 
cab after cab discharged its burden at No. 10 in 
the West-End square. And as guest afber guest 
filed in, it needed but a slight stretch of the 
imagination to believe that a fairy wand had 
indeed transfoimed the four ordinary square 
reception rooms into bowers of fragrance and 
beauty. The steps leading to the house were 
draped with red cloth, and there was the usual 
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canopy of scarlet and white to shield the 
airily attired forms from the cold night blast. 
At the door the visitor was met by a powdered 
footman, who handed a sweetly perfumed pro- 
gramme, with small chased-silver pencil at- 
tached. 

"It was a brilliant scene/' said one of the 
guests, years after, when describing it to the girl 
the lonely heiress took to her heart. The walls 
of the two long rooms, thrown into one by means 
of folding-doors, were hung with blue cloth, and 
divided into festoons by means of gilt oak-leaves. 
In the centre of each was an oval mirror, which 
threw out twisted branches, each forming a 
candelabra to holda dozen or more wax lights; 
blue damask hung and looped up at each end of 
the double room, partly concealed the temporary 
orchestra, and also the recess, where couches 
were placed for those wearied for a few moments 
of the dance, and the mysterious hostess received 
her guests, and saw many of their faces for the first 
time. She wore her favourite colour, an amber 
brocade trimmed with lace so old, it appeared 
to have lain by for centuries ; a crimson velvet 
mantle curiously wrought with silken threads, 
in Indian fashion, covered her shoulders, and the 
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luxurious lounges were placed among the moss, 
evergreens, and shrubs, which were arranged in 
clusters and rows, leading into the conservatory, 
which was lighted with Chinese lamps, and hung 
with grapes and choicest fruits. The windows 
were all open, and a temporary awning had been 
erected on the balcony, along which was placed a 
row of orange and myrtle trees ; and beautifully 
painted lamps hung from their dark green 
boughs, which had the prettiest effect possible. 
In the middle of the room a fountain, with sweet- 
scented waters trickling slowly and musically into 
its marble basin, formed a centre-piece; and 
sitting there, talking soft nothings and listening 
to the lazy flow of the odorous water, young girls 
attired as Swiss peasants issued noiselessly from 
another room, and kneeling coquettishly in their 
short white muslin dresses and velvet bodices 
laced in front, offered ice, wine, and coffee, on 
silver salvers. And while the guests sipped the 
gracefully-proffered refreshment, they were still 
further charmed and astonished by the sound of 
a harp, which rang out bird-like the sweetest 
melodies ; and scarcely had they time to express 
their delight, when the harper, completely con- 
cealed by a thick screen of evergreens, struck a 
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few chords, and then the clear, soft, dulcet notes 
of a woman's beautiful voice filled the apart- 
ment; every whisper was hushed, till the last 
rich note rose and fell, and then, when its faintest 
echo had died away, 'mid the subdued applause^ 
the first bar of the next dance struck up, and 
those who cared to leave this little paradise of 
flowers and song hastened to join in it. 

It was all over. The last carriage had rolled 
away, and the gay trappings which had looked so 
splendid during the night were paling under the 
early morning light. Servants and attendants 
had been dismissed to snatch a few hours' re- 
pose ; and those festive halls, a short time before 
adorned by many a lovely face and gladdened by 
the blithe laughter of youth, were lonely and 
desolate enough now; the bloom had gone off 
the flowers ; the shrubs, too, drooped after their 
undue share of artificial light and heat. All was 
silent and hushed ; a pin might have been heard 
to fall in the universal stillness. Presently a 
solitary figure might have been seen roaming 
through the deserted rooms, her garments em- 
blematic of the sear yellow of the falling leaf; 
her face, the blight which the hand of time lays 
on the sons and daughters of the human race. 
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She might well have personated " The Spirit of 
Decay/' about to lay her withering finger on all 
that had been gay and delightful. She wandered 
listlessly through the entire suite of rooms, this 
strange looking being ; and then, as if weary and 
worn, flung herself on a couch by the fountain, 
which had ceased to yield its perfumed waters. 
And had the reader at that moment seen ^^ The 
Golden Witch,'' he would readily have recalled 
the reality of the young girl's remark in the ball- 
room, as she sat there in her faded robe, her 
discoloured lace, the glittering diadem gleaming 
brightly and defying the destroyer, while flesh 
and fibrer crumbled at his touch. It did, indeed, 
seem as if some malicious fay or sprite had 
snatched that shrunk form in the glory of her 
youth, perchance beauty, from scenes of revelry 
and mirth to lie and moulder while years rolled 
on, and then, when fairness, youth, and every 
charm had fled — ^when the skin had become 
wrinkled and yellow, the fire of the eye dead, the 
shape gaunt and square, suddenly, — as if to 
breathe a warning, placed her among the living, 
still wearing as a fearful mockery her gay attire. 

" I have seen the world," she said aloud. 
'^Yesj I have seen its joys, its beauty, and 
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its pleasures. Things dead to me. 'Tis enough. 
I wish to see it no more/' and as she spoke tears 
fell slowly down, and fell softly on the costly lace. 
With all her weakness, with all her vanity, with 
all the mystery she loved to surround herself 
with, " The Golden Witch ^^ was still a woman ; 
more, a woman with a heart. It was only the 
poor clay that had lost its comeliness, the heart 
was fresh and feeling still; and as she sat 
there, she who had been caressed, flattered, 
courted by the throng her wealth had gathered 
round; she, who by that same wealth could 
command more than one sycophantic attendant 
to pour adulati6n into her ears, preferred to be 
alone, — aye, and was solitary with the solitude of 
the grave. 

^^ The young and lovely were there to night,^^ 
she soliloquized, " yet none received the homage 
that I did. Why ? Because fortune has come to 
me ; shorn of it, I would receive the same black 
looks, the same careless words for my joys or 
sorrows, the same sneers, the same rebuffs, as 
fell to my daily portion before it came. And yet 
in myself there could be no difference, save that 
I am older. No, no ; 'tis the empty or full 
coffer that makes it.'' 
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And then all the years she had seen and 
remembered seemed to come before her like a 
phantasmagoria. She saw herself a happy, 
careless, simple child, and then she recollected 
how the blight of poverty had darkened her 
home ; how her father and brother had drooped 
and died in those days of want ; how she had 
toiled in sadness and without heart to gain her 
scanty meal ; and how those hard dark days had 
robbed her of health and brightness, and the 
charms of youth ; how her heart, old in care 
though not in years, had thirsted, as the parched 
lips thirst for one drop of water to cool and give 
them life, for that love which nature meant every 
woman^s heart to feel, and feeling, draw from it her 
deepest draught of earthly joy. How it had come, 
and the whole world seemed to smile ; and her 
sadness was a thing of the past, buried from her 
sight, while her face glowed with a brightness 
that made it young again ; and then how it had 
all faded away — ^faded, leaving her sadder, older, 
more lonely still when her lover disappeared, while 
some told her that he was married, others that he 
was dead. And after this she recollected how 
wealth had come to her at forty-two, when her 
hopes, her aspirations, her heart, were dead. 
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'riiitfi her metrting with Connell (yEouke; his 
Htriin^^? resemblance to her lover ; how the dead 
f(i*rmn of her buried love revived within her 
hratiHt; how good, how simple, how tme he 
HTiiM I She repeated alond, " He shall not be 
forgotten, for he pitied my weakness; he had 
ctntiifHKsAou for my madness/' 

Hhh leant back as if exhausted with this train 
of thoaght for some minutes, and then, drawing 
from her bosom a gold case, took from it — ^not a 
lock of hair, not a lover's portrait— only a square 
bit of drawing-paper, with the face of a girl 
sketched upon it, and coloured; it was rough 
und rude, just a thing which a schoolboy might 
have produced in his leisure hours, and yet there 
were bold masterly touches about it, not devoid of 
talent, and, doubtless, the likeness was faithfnl : 
the fsce portrayed was not a lovely one, far from 
U^ The cheek bones were too high, the features 
wanting in softness of outline ; yet it was a 
jraong face, with merry dark eyes and abundance 
of colour, and a smooth white brow unclouded by 
care. The old woman gazed long, wistfully, 
passionately at it; then at the writing under- 
neath in round text hand — "My Sister, drawn 
by George Nantz/' She only looked once at 
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the pencilled words, and then, replacing the 
drawing in its case, she rose, and clasping her 
hands cried with a weary, weary, look upon 
her face — 

'^Oh, for those days to come back; even 
though they were days of pinching want, with 
luxury as a thing undreamed of, for then I was 
loving and beloved. Rather would I be the 
poorest beggar that treads God's earth, with a 
young joyous heart for my only possession, 
than the rich, lone woman I am now.'' She 
felt trembling in every limb, as with tottering 
steps she turned away and softly gained her 
chamber. 

Such were the meditations of Lindora Nantz 
after this her first ball. 

A day or two after, it was known in the 
neighbourhood that ^^ The Golden Witch " was 
ill. Messages, flowers, fruit, etc., found their 
way daily to No. 10 ; good-natured girls offered 
to sit with the heiress; warm-hearted mothers 
of families would feel it such a pleasure if the 
heiress would only let them know what they 
could do for her. But " The Golden Witch " 
kindly and quietly declined their civilities; 
she had been reared in too hard a school, not to 
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know how much they were worth. Then a rumour 
floated about that the heiress was dyings and 
her wealth was prematurely settled on more 
than one individual. But these flying reports 
came to an end one day when the cream-coloured 
ponies once more stood before the heiress's 
door, and the little lady once more curveted 
with them out of the square. About an hour 
after, the tiny carriage returned, bringing its 
mistress and, sitting beside her, a little red- 
haired man, almost as unique as herself; and 
as he stepped out, under his arm might have 
been seen a blue bag, strongly resembling 
those carried by members of the legal pro- 
fession. An,d about this time, there appeared in 
the second column of ' The Times ' a paragraph 
which ran thus — 

"K Connell O'Rouke, who resided in Paris 
for some time, and afterwards left for England, 
or any one connected with him, will apply at the 
oflSces of Messrs. Smithers, Solicitors, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, they will hear something greatly to 
their advantage, and oblige L, N.'' 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

REGGIE. 

Nearly six months had passed since Harry 
Wentworth had destroyed the reliques of his 
earthly happiness ; below stairs various councils 
had been held between the domestics. Jain had 
' never seed such doings in all her born days, a 
lady to go clean away without a word ;' and Rose 
declared that ^master gave her a turn every time 
she went nigh him, he was that disagreeable and 
queer ; and, 'deed, she wouldn't stop, nor would 
Jain either ; he might suit hisself as soon as he 
liked, for the butcher knowed of a good place 
he could recommend, as ha allays served them 
with meat,' and consequently, the doings and 
misdoings of the family were confidentially 
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poured into his ear. And above them, little 
heeding, the bereaved man brooded gloomily 
over his fate. 

There was a knock at the servants^ door one 
night, a single humble tap. 

^^ Tliat's Joe, I guess,^^ said Jain, pinning on 
a smart cherry-coloured bow, and smoothing her 
hair ; but, alas ! the blushes on her face and the 
brightness of her ribbon were alike destined to 
be looked upon by no lover-like eyes, for, as the 
door was flung back, only a poor woman, hold- 
ing a ragged little boy by the hand, stood before 
her. 

" What do you want ? " asked Jain sharply, 
her temper soured by the fact. 

" If ye please. Miss, I want to speak to the 
gentleman as lives here ; his name^s Wentworth, 
be'n't it. Miss ? '' 

" Wants to speak to master ! '' exclaimed Jain, 
disregarding the last question. ^^Why, he's 
that savage he won't speak to nobody ; 'tain't 
likely he'll speak to the like of you." 

^' Maybe he will, and maybe he won't," re- 
plied the woman crossly. " You give him that 
piece of paper, leastways." 

^^Here, Rosy," shouted Jain, banging the 
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door in the woman^s face, ^' there be foin 
visitors for him now, anyhow. Take up their 
card, will you ? ^' 

^^It's his address,^' said Rose, taking the 
paper. ^' He must have given it to her. Well, 
I^m blest if I don^t think it quite disrespectable 
to stay in the house any longer, if such women 
be comin' after him.^^ 

^'Tako it up, anyway,^^ said Jain, her mind 
too much occupied with the non-appearance of 
Joe, to care much. 

Harry gave a nervous start, which had become 
a habit of late, when Rose rapped. 

" What is it ? '^ he asked peevishly. 

'^ If you please. Sir, a woman^s waitin^'' 

^' Then, she need not ; I can see no one.'^ 

'^ But, Sir, will you please to look at the paper 
she has brought ? She says you promised to see 
her." 

Harry thrust his hand out for it, and, hastily 
shutting the door, uttered the monosyllable, 
'' Wait." 

On the scrap of dirty paper his address was 
written, in his own hand. Scrawled badly un- 
derneath was, "To the gentleman as promised to 
^eljp the boy if he wanted a friend.^^ 
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All the pnst cnmo flooding in upon Harry as 
ho l(?(»ko(l at the writing — ho was once again a 
lovod huHl)an(1^ a proud happy father; in a mo- 
iriont hi) n»callod his journey to Scarborough, 
and iho pr(»s(^nt of the rocking-horse to the 
child. IIk'ko thoughts stung him like fierj 
HiTpciitH. What was ho now? childless^ dis- 
hoiiounMl ; his housoliold gods shattered and 
brokctn, laid in the dust ! He took a piece of 
gold from his pockety and was about to send it 
to the woman, when all at once he remembered 
the r(*H(anbIancu ho had observed between tlie 
Hirango boy and his little Claude. ^' I will see 
him/' lio thought; and tho desire brought a little 
vitality to tho Hfo which had ceased to hope or 
wish. 

" Hhow thom up/' ho called. " Is there a boy 
with tho woman ? " 

" YcH, Sir." 

" l^lioy'ro to walk up/' he says, sneered 
Eoso as she ro-ontorod the kitchen. '^Well, I 
never." 

^' Oh I I'll show the lady up, by all manner of 
means," laughed Jain, still bitter under the sense 
of her lover's neglect. 

" You're to go up to the drawin' room," she 
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said indignantly, flinging the door open. " Follow 
me, please, and mind you clean yur feet afore 
you go/' 

^' By your leave. Ma'am,'' answered the wo- 
man ; ^^ now, you young vagabon', take your hat 
off, and scrape your feet. He ain't used to 
genteel ways yet; he's a rough one, he is," 
snatching off his nondescript head-dress, and 
giving his head a sound rub down on either 
side. 

'^ This way," said Jain, not deigning to notice 
these preparations. 

The woman trod cautiously over the carpeted 
staircase, the boy scrambled after, holding firmly 
by her skirt, twice or thrice receiving an en- 
livening slap on the way, as his coarse boots 
caused him to trip. 

^^ He can't use his belongings like another, 
though I's troubled enough to teach him; he's 
aUays a-rollin' over." 

These grumblings were treated with like con- 
tempt by the aggravated Jain, and she gained 
her master's door without once looking back. 
Having rapped, she ushered in the humble visi- 
tors, and then beckoned to Rose, who waited at 
the foot of the stairs ; the pair stationed them- 
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selves in close proximity^ so that they miglit 
not lose the purport of the conference. 

When the door closed, the woman bent her 
knees after the fashion of a curtsey. 

*' Good evening, Sir.*' 

Harry raised his head in reply. 

" You see. Sir,*' she continued, " it's about this 
lad Fve come. Make a bow to the gentleman^ 
can't ye ? '' turning to the boy. 

The child raised his little hand, and gave his 
forehead a quick tap, in order to represent that 
salute. 

" Well, ye see. Sir, if I might make so bold as 
to say it, you took a bit of a fancy to this here 
little chap four yearn ago last autumn. Maybe 
you'd mind. Sir, travelling together long with us 
to Scarborough, and you was mighty kind. Sir, 
to the little 'un, and gived him a rock-horse, 
which he thought a deal of, until my Jim drove 
a barrow agin it and broke it, and then he did 
take on, to be sure, this little lad did, and was 
allays a talking of the good gentleman, he was. 
Well, you see. Sir, by the will o' the Lord I'm a 
widder since then, wi' six young 'uns to keep." 
Here she managed to shed a few tears, after 
which tributary emotion she proceeded with. 
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'^Well, Sir, I do hope you^ll excuse me tellin' 
you, but the keep o' the lad^s gone heavy with 
me, considerin' how them 'as left him haven't 
sent a stiver this year back and more ; and bless 
yer heart, Sir, the appetite the child has would 
frighten you, though encourse that isn't his fault, 
and is only nat-ral like. 

" Have the goodness to come to the point at 
once and let me know what you want," said 
Harry, worn out by this long recital. 

" Well, Sir, you seemed such a kind spoken 
gentleman, I thought maybe you might give me 
something to help to pay the rent as is due. You 
see. Sir, this poor little fellow must go to the 
workhus', now there's nothing else for him. I'm 
near ruined as it is, and it 'ain't likely I'd injure 
my own for the sake of a stranger as I never 
clapped eyes on only once." 

" Come to me," said Harry gently to the for- 
lorn child. *^ What is your name ? I forget 
whether you told me it or not." 

" Go this minute, when the gentleman is so 
kind as to ax you," ordered the woman, in her 
shrill treble, propelling the boy forward by a 
push on the back. " Hold your head up ; can't ye ? 
I've just spent lotions of teaching on him. Sir, 
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" Take liim away,'' he ^ii-l to the woman. " I 
can't bear it ; here i.= a suvereign, and keep him 
with you a little lonjrer, and I will see what can 
be done. Tliere is paper ; write your address^ 
and 1 will call and see you about him/^ 

" It'n Huch a poor place, Sir, Fd bo ashamed 
for the like of you to sec it,'' snivoUod the 
woman. 

•* That will mako no diiroronco to mo; bo good 
ou\nii;h to lot ino liavo your addn^aa," returned 
UcUTY i4l\%^rtly. •• You cm\ writo, 1 aupiKiso." 

** Yos» Sir/* rt^pHod tho woman, bogiuning to 
r.-A^v *ov,\o ohar!U*ioi*8 \ni tho j^ipor. Having 
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concluSed this operation, slie handed it across 
the table. 

^^And now, Sir," she added, '^Pll strive to 
keep the boy until such time as I hear from 
you ; ^^ and muttering a profusion of thanks, she 
went her way, opening the door abruptly, and 
causing a panic to certain listeners so that they * 
fled helter-skelter before her. 

When she was gone, Harry wept long and 
bitterly ; the past had given up its dead, and the 
wound of his heart lay bare and bleeding. 

" Ye tears, oh ! ye tears, I am thankful that ye run. 
Though ye come from cold and dark, ye shall glitter in the 

sun; 
The rainbow cannot cheer us if the show'rs refuse to fall. 
And the eyes that cannot weep are the saddest eyes of all/' 

Says, oh ! how truly, Franz Abt^s ever-beau- 
tiful song. A little child smote the hard rock 
of anguish, hate, vengeance, which a faithless 
woman and a hardened villain had raised; it 
yielded, and the tears feU, scalding drops wring- 
ing the very heart as if it must break, leaving 
their print never to be eSaced ; yet, had loving 
watchers been by, they would have joyed, and 
known that the sorrow was not unto death. 
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There is a dismal street as joa go along Bed- 
ford Street, tn routt for the Seven Dials, known 
to a few not very eligible persons as St. Jade's 
Court; and certainly it does the saint of that 
name small credit, for a more squalid, dirty place 
could not be well imagined, with its look-out on 
decaying vegetable and other matter, and its 
black swollen fetid gutters, starved-looking 
houses, too, tall and thin. Perhaps at one time 
they may have seen brighter days, but now they 
were certainly anything but pleasant to gaze 
upon. Tlie upper part of one of these gaunt 
habitations was tenanted by the woman who had 
sought Harry Wentworth on the previous night. 
Four of her " six little 'uns " were in the room, 
three well-grown boys between twelve and 
eighteen, and a lank girl of some fourteen sum- 
mers ; all with coarse features, and with the low 
forehead and cunning expression so often to be 
met with among the London poor; and like a 
flower-seed which had been dropped by mistake, 
and grown up amid rank weeds, appeared the little 
fellow. The woman held by a brown crock bath 
in general to the establishment, while she ad- 
ministered a copious coating of dark brown soap 
all over him. 
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'^ Th^ one washing would do if the gentleman 
did^nt come for a month/^ she said, exerting an 

« 

energy which called forth the young gentle man^s 
thanks in a succession of roars, which she duly 
returned by a fair quantum of slaps and cuffs. 

While this pugilistic ablution was going 
on, there came a double knock at the rickety 
door. 

" Lawk a mercy ! I lay that^s hisself,^^ shouted 
the woman. Whist, ye little devil, ye,^^ flinging 
Reggie, with a shake, into the nearest corner, and 
his tattered garments after him; ^^ I'll give ye two 
minutes to get them on, or the worst beatin* 
ye've got yet. Sally (to her daughter), don't 
gape there like a dying fish. Give me my clean 
cap, or ye'U feel the weight of my fist in a 
minute ; and Jim, take this here water into the 
other room ; look sharp, I say, when I bid ye. 
Now you run, Sally, and put on your clean dress ; 
the one as looks like decent poverty, all full o' 
mended holes.'' 

These preparations took about a quarter of an 
hour to complete, and then the door opened and 
admitted Harry Wentworth. 

" Good momin'. Sir ; I'm sure it's the best of 
kindness to come to our poor house." 
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Harry lilted tho child ou liis kuoo, and remem- 
bered how liL* had last seen those blue eves 
HWoUou with weciiing, and his heart was moved 
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witWn him for the deserted child. And, turning 
to the woman, he desired her to tell him all she 
knew about the boy. 

" Well, Sir,^' she replied, " ye mind the year 
I met you ?^' 

" Yes, yes ; go on,^^ said Harry, the troubled 
look growing darker on his face. 

" You've had misfortune since then, yourself/' 
remarked the woman shrewdly. '' I beg yer par- 
don for mindin' ye of it ; but a body can't know 
these things — " 

" Never mind, go on," said her auditor. 

" Well, Sir, that year and' for two years afore, 
my husband, and a soberer man there couldn't 
be, though I says it (here the apron was applied), 
lived at Burlington. You see. Sir, Burlington, 
near Scarborough, wor his native place, and a 
gentleman 'as knowed him all his life gave him 
good employment. I was a Londoner, but I 
went there encourse to live with him, and we'd 
a nice, tidy little place; and one day, six months 
afore I saw you. Sir, I put an advertisement in 
the paper, about wantin' a nurse child, for I 
know'd a woman 'as had fifty pounds for one. 
I was near my own confinement. Sir, and I 
know'd my sister would keep the child if so be 
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that it lived, which the poor dear didn't. Well, 
Sir, one day my husband, long with the lads and 
some comrades, went a fishing in a boat, and in 
the evenin' it got a bit roughish, and I sat there 
all of a tremble for fear the boat might capsize, for 
it was only a bit of a cockle-shell. Presently 
there comes a loud knock, and I hears a wehicle 
draw up, and then. Sir, I was like to drop. It 
did mortal harm, it did, thinking it wor father or 
the lads brought home corpses, and my baby was 
bom dead that night. I can't tell how I got the 
door open, but when I did a real gentleman 
comed in, and a lady with him, with that there 
little boy in her arms. She seemed a nice pretty 
creature, and she kept the child pressed close to 
her bosom, in cruel trouble, poor thing, and her 
heart was that full she couldn't speak, so the 
gentleman told me he wished me to nurse and 
care for the child, until such times as he would 
be settled, and could have it with him, and paid 
twelve pounds in advance for the first quarter, 
which I thought uncommon handsome ; and the 
poor lady cried terrible; but the gentleman 
seemed wonderful fond of her, and comforted 
'.ler, quite beautiful to see. Well, Sir, when she 
wor a goin', she slipt a gold ring, all set with 
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precious stones, into my hand, and whispered . 
' Be kind to my darling, oh ! be kind, and you 
shall be paid well while I live/ Encourse I pro- 
mised, but the child clung to her, and she clasped 
him close, and I thought weM never part them ; 
she was quite ^stirical, and fell to laughin^ and 
cryin^, and then the gentleman whispered some- 
what to her, and she grew quiet and white, and 
went with him like a lamb ; she did, poor soul, 
but she gived the child a look at partin^. I 
never saw nothin^ like it, it was that mournful ; 
and then. Sir, the payment comed regular until a 
year back, and Vve had nothing since ; and just 
then my husband died, and I had to sell up my 
home and come to London. I thought it best, 
as it wor my home afore I was married. The 
child was a trouble to me then, an* no mistake. 
An* now. Sir, I think I have told you all I know ; 
and I expect the poor girPs dead, and if the 
father*s livin*, he is tired of payin*. 

^^ Then do you still intend to send the boy io 
the poor-house ? ** asked Harry. 

^^ Well, Sir, I don*t see nothing else I can do.''* 
^^ I will tell you,** said Harry ; '^ let me take 
the boy off your hands, and I will give you a ten- 
Dound note.** 
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The woman deliberated long and slowly, with 
her right elbow resting in her left hand, and her 
fingers holding her lips together as if she feared 
opening them too soon, considering carefully 
how best to turn a penny to her advantage 
by this nameless child. She opened her mouth 
at last, and spoke with the craftiness of her 
class. 

" You see. Sir, it^s kind of you to come for- 
ward about the boy, nothing can be more hand- 
somer in my opinion, but. Sir, maybe Fd better 
wait. Them as left him might come for 
him—'' 

^^And find him in the poor-house,'' put in 
Harry. 

^' Well, Sir, encourse that would be necessity 
like." 

" Come, now, my good woman," said Harry, 
losing patience ; ^' I have neither time nor wish to 
dispute the matter further. If you agree to the 
ofier, bring the child to my house to-night, and 
you shall have the money." 

'' Thank you, kindly. Sir, I'll think it over," 
answered the woman, opening the door for her 
visitor to pass out. 

Seven o'clock that evening found Harry walk- 
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ing backward and forward in the little parlour 
where he had known such happy hours. Alas ! 
poor little Reggie was quite forgotten, care was 
again gnawing at his heart-strings, giving no 
rest, although the tears of the night before had 
softened it. 

" It won^t do, I can't endure it/' he cried out ; 
" the black night suits me best ; I'll try and walk 
this fit oflF.'' 

He went out into the passage with a reckless 
step, and ran ahead into a soft substance, which 

uttered an exclamation and an apology, in the 
voice of the housemaid. Rose, and he now per- 
ceived in the semi-darkness that she was followed 
by two other individuals, so he turned hastily 
back into the dining-room, followed by the 
trio, and having admitted the strangers Rose 
retired. 

'^ If you please. Sir," said the woman, ^^ I've 
come to say I think it my dooty to accept the 
hoffer, for the lad's sake, though encourse I 
may get blamed ; but I won't stand in his way 
no how, no more nor if he wor my own flesh, 
and—" 

'^ That's all right," said Harry, checking her 
loquacity. " Now, here is the money." 
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'' 'niank^.'O, Sir, and I hope as the lad wiH be 
H (:rt*A\t to rny rearin'/^ 

Harry hoped not, 

^^ 0^K>#1 evening Sir/' 

^' f)/^>od evening/' 

'' And good-bye, my little dear/' hagging" 
lUiprjf'ui with a wonderful show of aflFection, 
whieh Heerned to take the child completely by 
Hurf^riwe, and when she raised him in her stont 
arms he appeared to wonder whether he was not 
about to receive a castigation. *' The Lord 
love you, my beauty/' said the woman, placing 
him once more upon the floor. And these words, 
witli anotlier lowly bob, ended the interview with 
MrH, Hmith. 

lloHO was in perfect readiness to show that 
lady out, and afterwards went in search of Jain 
to inform her of the startling intelligence that 
maHter had gone and h'adopted the beggar brat. 
lifiastwayH, the woman had left it, and she had 
He(jn the master give her money, through the key- 
hole; and ''ho thinks Pm to wash and dress it. 
Not I/' Jain might do as she liked, but she 
would speak up to-morrow and give warning. 
A sharp ring ended their confab. 
'' Hose, tnke this child/' said her master when 
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she appeared, '^Do you wish to stay with me, 
Reggie ?" he asked, leading the boy to the door. 

" Oh, yes, Sir, it be nice here,^^ was the glad 
reply. 

*^ Very well, then ; Rose shall put you to bed, 
and you won't mind being left in the dark J" 

"No, Sir, I never had no light at Mother 
Smith^s.^^ 

" Kiss me then, Reggie.^' 

He wound his little arms round his new 
friend^s neck, and that caress reminded the 
bereaved man of his broken lily, his Claude. 

He thrust the little stranger from him. ' So 
like, and yet the child of another — not mine. 
Shall he fill Claude^s place — never ; ^ and with the 
jealous thought he shut the door, almost angrily, 
on the unoflTending Reggie. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

IN THE STREET LEADING OUT OF PIMLICO. 

A GRIM smudgy dwelling in a narrow the 
roughfai'O leading out of Pimlico, with white 
blinds dyed that faint shade of yellow which soot 
and a murky atmosphere invariably impart; the 
dining-room window adorned by a marvellous 
construction of beads and wire combined so as to 
form a basket^ and three sickly geraniums on a 
little round table ; the paint scratched and dis- 
figured on the narrow door, and the windows ren- 
dered almost opaque from an accumulation of 
dust and dirt. 

In a top room of this uninviting domicile sat a 
woman, care-worn and haggard-looking in face, 
and slight oven to ungainliness in person. There 
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was one chair in the room, but the woman sat 
on the bed, one of the old fourposts to be met 
with in lodgings, designated " Cheap/^ the wood 
of which was black and well perforated with 
animalculae, and a white frill of dingy dimity 
surrounded the top. The woman was looking 
down on the threadbare carpet as she. sat there — 
and thinking : her thoughts were grief, for tears 
welled up in the lustreless eyes and fell on the 
thin sallow hands, which lay listlessly on her lap. 
She did not heed them or wipe them away, but 
let them drop, as if unconscious that they fell ; 
and God help her, for there seemed no loving 
gaze to notice, no tender hand near to soothe, 
no breast on which to lay the aching head. The 
wheezy old clock with Dutch picture which stood 
on a niche halfway up the narrow staircase, 
grated out seven with the aid of its rusty pen- 
dulum and startled the poor creature out of her 
reverie. 

" Seven ! ^' she exclaimed, " and he will be 
here in half an hour. Oh ! how my head aches ; 
yet I may not complain. Illness only makes him 
look on me with greater derision. I have grown 
plain, and he is weary of me, oh ! so weary, I 
see it in every look, and he wishes me to see it.^^ 
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She unpinned her hair as she mused thus 
disconsolately, and it fell thin and damp; she 
gathered it up in her wasted hands. How little 
there was ! 

" Why is it not long and silky ? Why have 
I nothing ? No wonder he hates to look on me" 
she sobbed, rising and going to the glass. 

Its ill-grained surface made the meagre face, 
with its scant hair falling about it, older-looking, 
less fair still. It is a fearful thing for a woman 
who has built on no surer rock than the mere vani- 
ties of life to see the gradual hand of decay, after 
youth has fled, softly, silently, steal yearly away 
some charm. The fall of the leaf, the end of life, 
is sad by reason of its very memory to us all ; 
and the Christian, with the lamp of faith shining 
upon him, alone can look calmly if not cheerfully 
at the appearance of the silver locks, the sunken 
eye, the Presage of age, because he knows that 
when his feeble footsteps are tottering on the 
very brink of the grave he is on the verge of 
an eternal spring. 

It was pitiful to see poor Esobel with such 
earnest eagerness try to hide the wrinkles care, 
not time, had made, — to see her, as she stood 
before the ill-made mirror, twist the poor hair 
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into all manner of forms and fashions with the 
care of the most worldly devotee, while her 
heart yearned with an unspeakable yearning for 
the loveliness that might win again the man 
who had destroyed her. Dissatisfied with the 
work of her hands, she turned away in disgust, 
murmurinjg " No, love, no beauty, nothing ! ^* 
and sitting down, her tears fell fast and thick. 
At length, remembering how time was passing, 
she rose with haste and sought the glass once 
more ; her face, flushed with weeping and excite- 
ment, did not look quite so wan and hopeless, 
and the colour deepened as a faint hope stole into 
her heart ; she threw a reckless gaiety into her 
look, and smiled at her reflection till the worn 
face looked unnaturally bright. 

" Oh, if I could please him ; if he would only 
love me. I will try to make him.^^ 

Wretched Esobel, worse than weak, your 
thoughts are not more vain than your hopes. 
The bright, the virtuous, the happy could never 
' understand the intensity with which this sinning 
sister sought day after day to win one gentle 
word from her destroyer. She who had cast her 
blessing from her by her own will and deed, she 
had learnt to feel in the dark fate she had chosen. 
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She who had neither honour, comfort, pity, no- 
thing on the face of the earth bat her betrayer's 
rare, rare smiles ; and after, when the fatal bond 
was broken, the poor misgnided creature was 
wont to confess — 

'' I don't think it was so much love as a 
power he gained over body and soul, and it 
became the one aim of my life that he should 
love me/' 

And now, as she stood at the glass, once more 
the desire to appear well in his sight poured, as 
it were, new life into her veins. Brushing the 
light hair away from her forehead and arranging 
it a Vimpdratrice, she pinned in a bunch of blue 
flowers. Taking a pretty dress of light texture 
from her drawer, she adorned it yet more by 
sundry bows and knots of blue ribbon which she 
found stowed away in an old box. She sighed 
as she opened the modest little case which 
held her few trinkets ; there was not one a gift 
of Ids, Picking out a coral cross, with no 
tender reminiscence attached to it, and passing 
the remainder of the blue ribbon through it, she 
tied it round her throat, and finally clasping a 
gilt bracelet on her arm, went once more to 
the glass for approval. Ah ! Esobel you are not 
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and breathless with the flowers in her hand and 
the fruit in her unclean apron. 

''The man was after putting ^em in bags, 
mum, but I told him I was in that hurry — '^ 

" You did very well/^ Esobel said impatiently, 
taking the things and returning to the dismal 
little . parlour. Hid away in the shabby old 
sideboard she found two green dessert-plates, 
chipped and cracked; on these she laid her 
fruit. She filled the old-fashioned decanter with 
wine, and placing the flowers in two showy vases 
which adorned the mantel-shelf, walked back 
to see the eSect better. Beautiful flowers, God's 
bright gifts, painted by his hand, it is a strange 
heart that your beauty and your perfume cannot 
touch I They are among the gifts that God 
showers on rich and poor, for they cluster as 
bonnily about the humble threshold as in the 
terraced gardens of the wealthy. Dear, dear, 
precious flowers, types of paradise and our long 
glad home, ye have gladdened many a weary heart, 
brightened many a dark home. And even now 
they seemed to bring a streak of sunshine into 
the gloom. The room looked so gay that Esobel 
almost clapped her hands with delight at the 
change ; poor little fool ! she forgot the shame 

K 2 
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and misery in it all ; and then, with one more 
touch to the flowers, satisfied with her prepa- 
rations, she turned to the window to watch. 
There were no smiling sunbeams to look upon 
in that straightened dark London street, no- 
thing to see through the dense grey fog but the 
long row of smudgy houses, so close that one 
wondered how the breath of heaven could find 
its way through the narrow aperture ; so oppres- 
sive, still, and lifeless-looking that it seemed as 
if a universal death reigned in them throughout. 
No, it was not a pleasant prospect ; and looking 
on it sad thoughts came again to Esobel, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

'' Oh, my God ! I may not think,*' she ex- 
claimed aloud, '^ when I look back. No, no, but 
I dare not,** she added, hastily wiping ofi* her 
tears, and leaning her head sadly against the 
window-frame : she heard eight strike, and 
twilight had grown to dusk, yet still the watcher 
watched in vain. 

'^ He may not come to-night ; he so often stays 
away,** she mused, and a great sob rose to her 
throat with the bitter thought. 

A moment more, and then the well-known 
form turned the comer into the narrow street. 
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Ah, and then there came the flush to the pale 
cheek, the flood of joy to that poor weak heart. 
Lighting the candles and giving a hasty glance 
to see that all was in order, wild with expecta- 
tion she rushed to the door and opened it as he 
came up the steps. 

'^ Well,^^ was all he said entering with careless 
haste, and failing to bestow one kind word. ^' For 
Heaven^s sake," he grumbled as she slunk after 
him into the room> " get me something to eat ! 
Pm starving, and must bolt again at nine. 
Pooh ! What the deuce is all this trash here V 
going up to the sideboard, '^Why, d — ^n it, a 
fellow can^t put down his hat,^^ and BsobePs 
graceful arrangements were swept back with 
ruthless hand. 

Her heart fell. He might as well have laid 
his hand upon it instead of the flowers, and 
crushed out the very sap of life in the cruel 
grasp, so dead did it become within her. And 
her face grew pale and old again. The bright 
dress, the carefully-braided hair, on which Eso- 
bel had built such hopes called forth no remark. 
Indeed, Thornton seemed in no way disposed to 
address her again. Drawing his chair in front 
of the fire and resting his feet on the fender, he 
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rang the bell with the angry snap of a man 
who was in anything but an amiable frame of 
mind. 

" Tell them below to keep the dinner if they 
won^t send it/^ he said, when the little maid 
answered the summons. 

" Comin' directly, Sir/' called Elsie, popping 
in her black face and disappearing. 

The meal came at length, not a very luxurious 
one, consisting of two or three badly cooked 
dishes. Thornton eat hurriedly, as if the sooner 
the disagreeable operation was over the better ; 
in dogged silence, too, except when Esobel 
tried to carve for him, and then he burst out 
.with, 

"You can't do it, you know. Send it up 
here." 

After it was concluded he took a cigar fit)m 
his pocket and began to smoke, while Esobel 
went back to her seat on the old horse-hair 
sofa. Things outside had evidently not been 
going smoothly with Thornton ; at any rate he 
was in a fearfully bad temper on this particular 
evening. He smoked out his cheroot, and then 
threw the end with a vicious fling into the fire. 
StiU and mute as a statue sat the unfoitu- 
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nate Esobel; the last hope had been crushed 
and eradicated, and there was something worse 
than sad, almost idiotic, in her woe-stricken 
countenance. Thornton gazed at her for 
awhile, and the old ironical smile passed over , 
his face. 

^^ Pshaw !^^ he exclaimed, starting angrily to 
his feet. " ril be off now ! Hang me if TU 
stand it any longer.^' 

The poor woman heard the words. He was to 
leave her then. This was their terrible meaning, 
and it made her brain reel ; and if he had ever 
been dear, he was still dearer on the verge of 
separation. Her whole nature was roused to 
make one more effort to detain him. She 
dragged herself towards him. 

'' Oh ! Charlie, don't go. What have I done ? 
Oh ! I know you have ceased to love me ; it's a 
trouble to be near me. Tell me the truth. Be 
merciful, I left all for you.'' 

^^ Ceased to love you," he laughed. ^' Why 
could you ever fancy I did love you? Stand 
back, let me go, and you shall hear the truth." 

She shrank away, and remained stolid and mo- 
tionless. There was a wicked, relentless expres- 
sion in Thornton's eyes as he stood by the table 
to tell her the truth. 
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" Now, listen/' he began, '' and you shall know 
why I sought you, why I professed to love a 
woman whom I despised and hated in my heart. 
Well, years ago, when in great pecuniary diffi- 
culties, brought on by my own excess, I asked 
your husband to put his name to a bill for me. 
He refused. I was seized for debt, and then my 
many sins came to light, and were carried to my 
uncle's ears. He was a stem, cold man, with no 
sympathy for the follies of youth ; so he cut me 
otf without a shilling. I had been brought up 
in luxury ; men and women flattered me for the 
sake of the fortune I should one day inherit ; but 
the parasites and sycophants who had crowded 
round me fled when I turned a ^gentleman pauper,' 
with the option of getting my own living or going 
to the workhouse. I will not deny it. I missed 
the comfort, the ease, the adulation ; it was false, 
but very pleasant ; so much so, that when be- 
reaved of it, a blight fell on my life. I hated 
Harry Wentworth with a bitter hate, and I 
vowed that if he, or any one belonging to him, 
ever fell into my power I would be revenged. 
At the Scarborough Spa you were pointed out to 
me as this man's wife, and incredible as it may 
appear — ^it is true, nevertheless — that like a flash 
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of lightning came a thought into my mind (an 
evil, damnable one enough) — the thought that 
through you I might be able to pay oflF the old 
score against Harry Wentworth ; for it occurred 
to me if I could gain your love, I might break 
his heart, and make life to him the bitter disap- 
pointment it had been to me. I was introduced, 
and I read much of your disposition, and knew 
that my self-imposed task would be easy. But just 
at this time I hesitated in my thirst for revenge ; 
for there was a woman whom I loved, and good 
heavens, how I did love her ! Well, this woman 
was about to become my wife, and for her sake 
I promised to give up every dark and evil plan I 
had formed. I was willing to live for her alone ; 
but when my heart was softened, and perhaps 
the germs of a better life about to spring up, 
she, this woman whom I loved, played me the 
same game you did your husband; and then 
after that the old thoughts, the old desires, came 
back, blacker, harder, more devilish. You re- 
member our meeting in Benyon^s conservatory ? 
You have not forgotten what took place there ? 
Before I dared to say what I said theu I had 
read much of the frivohty and weakness of your 
nature. Still, for all that, I expected resistance. 
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anger, shame, and I saw neither, only a veiled 
smile on those false lips ; and yoa fell lower in 
my estimation than the vilest of your sex. I even 
pitied my enemy with such a woman to bear his 
name. Once again did I relent in the vengeance 
I had planned ; that was when you told me your 
husband refused to tell you the cause of our 
mutual dislike. But now you shall learn and 
know how noble was the honour of the man you 
spurned and left. My uncle was a proud old 
man ; scandal against any of his own relations 
was death to him. The family lawyer knew that 
I had asked Wentworth to put his name to the 
bill, for I told him although I had no money then 
he must consider it a debt against me, to be paid 
when I came into my nucleus property ; but when 
things went against me the lawyer turned out a 
scamp, and made me out blacker than I was to 
the old man, hoping to have a finger in his 
money-bags himself in the end. Among other 
things he told him what had passed between 
Wentworth and myself with regard to the bill. 
That I should have placed it in the power of any 
man to accuse one bearing his name with dis- 
honour must have stung the old man to the quick. 
He wrote to your husband oflTering him a cheque 
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for £500 if lie would promise never to reveal 
what had passed about the bill. ' He bears my 
name, so I do not wish the world to know a 
Thornton contemplated a dishonourable deed/ 
was the conclusion of this epistle, which was sent 
to me eventually with your husband^s reply, in 
which he says — ^To oflTer me a bribe to hold 
my tongue is little short of an insult ; neverthe- 
less, I can respect your wish to keep the short- 
comings and failings of a member of your family 
from a prying world. Ten thousand bribes 
would not make my tongue more silent than it 
will be, and I promise you to no living soul will 
I communicate what has passed.^ I received 
these letters wrapped in a half sheet of paper, 
written on which my uncle expresssed his wish 
that Harry Wentworth had been his nephew 
instead of a good-for-nothing fellow like my- 
self; and I did not love Wentworth better for 
this sentiment on the part of my uncle. How- 
ever, as I said before, when I found that even to 
you Harry Wentworth had not betrayed me, 
I stopped short in the plot I was hatching to 
lay him low. 

^^ But, again, the want of money was my curse. 
I could not resist my extravagant habits ; I gam- 
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bled, drank, ran into debt, and at last became 
bankrupt, — ^lost my commission, and left the army 
a ruined man ; then my ill-will for Wentworth 
grew more intense. I came to London with the 
fell purpose of robbing the man I detested of 
his wife. You know the rest, — how willingly, how 
readily, you fell into the snare ; and now don't 
ever hope to win another word, or look of love, 
I kept you with me these hateful months, 
because by so doing I was making the fiery 
furnace of affliction hotter for your husband ; 
but I hate, I loathe you — the sight of you sickens 
me.'' 

Esobel stood motionless. No single word of 
expostulation ; no tear, no quivering of the lips, no 
flush of anger. Reader, have you ever noticed 
a dumb brute in pain or torture ? No word can 
betray its sufierings ; but there is a look in the 
eyes, a pleading, hopeless, helpless look; so 
mournful, so pitiful, one can almost hear the cry 
for mercy in the mute appeal. And there was 
this look in the eyes of the still silent woman, 
crouching before her seducer, powerless; none 
but God could know how utterly weak, abject, and 
powerless, — for she felt herself such an one as he 
described. 
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There was no revolt against tte cruel words 
in the torn, bruised heart, which had learned his 
indiflTerence for months ; silently, agonizingly, she 
heard now, only what she had refused to believe, 
while there was a shade of hope ; but this other 
story, this revenge, her poor dizzy brain could 
not yet comprehend. Thornton stood before her 
with glittering eyes, forgetting his manhood in 
heaping insult after insult upon the miserable 
creature he had crushed, forgetting that a true 
strong man would scorn to trample on the weak 
and defenceless, — ^feeling only that in debasing her 
he injured the man who had blasted his hopes of 
worldly wealth. 

"Curse you!^' he shouted, at last; "have 
you nothing to say, no answer to make? I 
could almost strike you to the earth when I 
see you so callous, so indififerent to everything. 
Have you no feeling, no spirit, no shame, no 
anger, that you stand there unmoved ? Is there 
the mere flesh, inane, and inanimate. Bah ! 
such an anomaly can lay no claim to the title 
of woman, but ranks rather with the cur 
which fawns and caresses the hand that has^ 
smitten it.^^ 
A quiver passed over the drawn face, intense. 
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agony came into the sunken eyes, but he did not 
see it. 

^' Such humility, such patience, is simply dis- 
gusting/^ he exclaimed. " 1^11 go to Mignonette 
and get my ears boxed, to leam that women are 
not all blocks. Good evening to you, Madame !" 
he bowed mockingly. Beaten, broken down, she 
came yet nearer to him. 

" Say good-bye,^^ she said ; " let me have one 
kind word before you go ! " He looked half sur- 
prised at the quiet firmness of her voice, and 
raising his hand off the door-handle, offered it to 
her. Impetuously, she seized it in both her 
own. 

" Captain Thornton,^' she cried, kneeling be- 
fore him, " don^t think lightly of me. God knows 
I have suffered. Oh ! you can never know how 
much ; give me a kind word then, only one ; it is 
all I ask to comfort me in all the years of 
darkness before me. I have no one on earth 
now but you. Oh ! have pity, have pity upon 



me.'' 



« 



Let me go!'' he shouted, wrenching his hand 
from her grasp. ^^I'm tired to death of your 
whining ; " and shutting the door upon her, he 
left the house. She knelt there until his quick 
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tread down the street had died away ; then rose 
and went to her room, locking the door. She 
took oflFthe white dress, the cross, and the flowers; 
and as she hastily put these things out of her 
sight, as if their very touch gave her pain, she 
knew that at the same time she laid aside all 
earthly joy for ever. Yet no tear was shed : per- 
haps her worn heart was so weary with madly 
struggling to avert this end to her sin ; in striving 
to keep from dying out a love which had never 

s 

been cherished — that, now the end had come, 
there was even relief. She smoothed the thin 
hair down upon her aching forehead, put on a 
dark bonnet, thick veil, and this, with a brown 
dress and woollen shawl, completed her attire. 
She gathered together her few trinkets, poured 
some money out of a small cedar box, placed it 
in her leather purse ; then, laying the looking- 
glass on the bed, she sat down at the toilet-table, 
and, tearing off the half of an old letter, on the 
blank side wrote in pencil — 

" I have known much of what you told me 
for months. I am too guilty to reproach you. I 
feel that I am all you have said, degraded, lost, 
but I will trouble you no more. 

" ESOBEL.^' 
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She folded it and placed it on tlie table, just 
taking the precaution to seal it ; then stole noise- 
lessly downstairs. There was nothing to bid her 
linger, nothing to take farewell of, not even a dog 
or a bird. She opened the narrow hall-door and 
went out into the darkness. She was very quiet, 
not a moan or sob ; but the fixed vacant stare 
was still in her eyes, and the small face looked 
dead in its paleness, looking out from the crape 
folds of her veil. She did not draw it down, 
there was no need of concealment ; she was 
flying from no lover, no enemy, simply a man 
sick of her presence, and she knew he would be 
the last to ask her back. The shops were all 
lighted as she turned the comer of the street ; she 
walked straight on, forming no plan, thinking 
of nothing, hke one dead; while busy people 
pushed her from side to side, still she stag- 
gered on, on to Charing Cross, Pall Mall, until 
she reached Waterloo Place; and here, fagged 
out and exhausted, the sensation of fear grew 
upon her. '^ Alone,^^ at night, and with no 
destination, she must seek some refuge, but 
where? Who would take her in ? Near at 
hand there was a small shop open, a news- 
vendor^s. 
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" Can you tell me of some respectable 
hotel ? ^^ sho asked, entering timidly ; the man 
looked up at the wan face with something like 
. pity. 

*^ There be one, Ma^am, in 19, Adam Street, 
Strand; it ain^t so very far oflf. I can^t tell the 
name of the people who keep it, but they do 
say it^s comfortable/' 

^^ Thank you," said Esobel, her white lips 
quivering ; *^ FU try and remember." 

"I'll write it down for you," said the man kindly, 
"^19, Adam Street,' it isn't such a distance, 
Ma'am. If my lad was in he should go with, you, 
but you'll find it all right. Ma'am. Take the first 
turn to the right, then to the left, and inquire 
again. No trouble. Ma'am ; glad to be of ser- 
vice." The man's kindness was too much for the 
stricken woman, and she turned away with a 
choking sensation. 

They looked rather suspicious at Adam 
Street when the lone woman asked for admis- 
sion. 

"I'm in sorrow," said Esobel to the pert 
waiter, who stood scanning her from head to 
foot 3 "I'm going by train in the morning, and 
want a room for the night." 

VOL. II. o 
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" Well, I think, Ma'am, we are full, but if 
you'll wait a moment, I will see." 

Alone at such an hour, no luggage, it did not 
look well I still there was no flash or show, and 
she seemed in distress ; still a long whispering 
went on, then a louder discussion, and lastly the 
weary creature was shown to a room. Once alone, 
all her pent-up grief burst forth in a flood of tears ; 
and throwing off her things, she laid her head upon 
the pillow, and sobbed until pure fatigue caused 
slumber to close her heavy swollen lids. She 
woke with dry hot hands, and a fever burning 
upon her, and a fearful sense of utter desolation. 
The London calls had commenced ; people stirred ; 
she stopped her ears. The world was going to 
live again, and she could never do so. It seemed 
to her that the morning must have grown old. 
Getting up, she bathed her burning head in cold 
water, until finding it brought only temporary 
relief, she dressed and waited for a stir or move- 
ment in the house. All was still, not a clock even 
told the hour ; although it seemed to her as she 
sat there, that more than one must have passed. 
At last she heard a bell ring sharply, on the same 
storey, and a pair of boots flung out ; and when 
the door closed again she opened her own, and 
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beckoning to the chamber-maid, who answered 
the summons, asked if she conld get a cup of 
tea. 

* 

" Yes Ma'am. Any meat ? '^ asked the 
damsel. 

^' No/' was the reply. '' But please have my 
bill made out ; I must start early.'' 

Oh ! how long that cup of tea was being pre- 
pared ; how terrible it was to sit still ! It came 
at length, and, parched with fever, Esobel drank 
it eagerly ; then paying the small bill which lay 
on the tray, while the maid waited, she threw on 
her bonnet and shawl once more, and went out 
into the great wilderness. Dazed and bewildered, 
she stood a moment trying to collect her thoughts; 
the one uppermost, was the terrible prospect of 
meeting those eyes which had flashed such scorn 
upon her, or hearing the voice which had so re- 
lentlessly condemned her. 'I must go to some place 
out of this ; I could not. meet him/ But where ! 
Hard indeed it was to determine ; poor, desolate, 
half mad, who would take her in. An impulse 
seized her to strive no longer, but lie down on 
some door-step, and wait for what fate or death 
might bring. But the world was too busy to let 
her rest; people pushed past eager on their 

o 2 
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different pursuits ; some stare rudely at the wild«{ 
looking woman standing alone on the wet pave- 
ment^ under the driving rain, without any cover 
to shield her from it ; but there was no pity in 
their curious gaze^ and the forsaken creature 
turned her white face away, and moved on in her 
dumb despair. 

The desire to leave the turmoil and din of the 
Metropolis growing stronger upon her as she felt 
herself becoming weak and ill^ in her helplessness 
and distress her mind returned to the friends she 
had known in happier days, but to none of them 
could she now fly for refuge. Had not her own sin 
shut doors as well as hearts against her. Tliis 
conviction intensified her hopelessness, and her 
poor over-strained brain seemed giving way, when 
memory brought kind homely features before her. 
The face of a servant who had been with her the 
first two years of her married life; and then having 
herself married, had left her to reside with her 
husband at Woolwich. EsobePs mind was quickly 
made up — this woman knew nothing of her sad 
history, — and although in the intensity of her dis- 
tress, she could remember no address, yet she 
would go to Woolwich and seek for her. A 
ragged little sweeper hailed a cab for her, and 
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after directing the driver, she gladly entered, and 
was driven to the station. A train was about to 
start, and men hurried in with great coats wet 
and smoking, and umbrellas were shaken in all 
directions, making the place damp and comfort- 
less ; cold and shivering, Esobel crept in with the 
others, and stood trembling by the booking-office. 
A porter brushed up, 

'' Where for. Ma'am. Train going ; starts from 
the right. Where for. Sir ? ' Woolwich ? ' Book- 
ing-office this way. Make haste, Sir, you haven't 
no time to spare/' 

'' Which class ? " asked the man, as Esobel 
stood before the office window. 

'^ Second," she replied, laying down her last 
half-sovereign. The man gave her the ticket, 
and returned the change ; and she moved on with 
the crowd, perhaps the only one amongst the 
throng who had no spot on earth which she might 
call her home ; to whom all places would be alike. 
God help the heartless man's victim, the man of 
the world ; yea, who needs a prayer if they do 
not ? When Thornton came home that night, ^ 
he received Esobel's note, which the little 
maid found and brought to him ; his whole face 
brightened. 
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" Good HesTens/' lie exclaimed, ^ viiai a 
riddance ! '' and reading it over again, he langKed 
— laogfaed as he twisted it ap to light a finesh cigar 
with, and rang for brandv-and- water. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE TRAVELLING STAR. 

In the days of which I write, many a little 
blithe voice might have been found to chirp to 
one by the hour of the delights and wonders 
which a visit to the Travelling Star imparted, 
lighting and resting here and there among the 
London suburbs. A yearly visitant too was this 
celebrated circus, with its wild beasts, its borses, 
and its ladies, apparently floating through the 
air, passing through hoops of roses, and dashing 
through others covered with tissue-paper; and 
the clown, with his trite commonplace witticisms, 
which were swallowed nevertheless as pearls 
from the magi by the multitude. What if night 
after night, with little variation, there was the 
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same stale anecdotes after Lucilla the Gipsy (as 
one of the nymphs belonging to the establishment 
was called) had performed her daring feat of 
springing off her horse and vaulting over three 
flags successively. And as the young lady was 
led round panting from her effort on the shining 
bay, what if there was nightly the same '^Ah ! 
my little dear, bee-Vr tiful, bee-u-tiful ! Ladies 
and gentlemen, — they call this circus the 
Travelling Star; but they don't mean the 
horses nor me, though I am a star, nor the 
beasts, but they mean her, the bright star of 
the whole world. You are a star of the femi- 
nine gender, and I am a star of the masculine 
gender. 

^^ But, crickey, I don^t understand either ; that 
looks like two stars, now the circus is not the 
two travelling stars, so that can't be. 

"Ah ! wait a minute ; I've got it, Mr. Voloki. 
I Ve got it. Sir.'' Here Mr. Merriman performs a 
series of somersaults, and receiving a sharp cut 
with the whip, lights upon his head with his 
heels up, then upon his feet, making a bow to 
the cheering audience. "Ah ! you don't know what 
I've got, Mr. Voloki." 

" No, you rascal, out with it," and Mr. Voloki 
cracks his long whip. 
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'' Well, Sir, I blush. Ladies and gentlemen of 
the pit, the boxes, and the reserved seats, — It 
isn't paint that dyes my fair cheek its colour. 
Please to moderate your laughter, for I am indeed 
a bashfiil man ; always was from my cradle. Now 
— don't — don't laugh, for the sake of the fragile 
blossom sitting so bee-u-tifuUy at my side, when 
I confess in public that we can no longer be 
separate stars, but two rolled into one great 
big'un." And what if at this speech the very 
acme of the poor clown's wit appears absurd in 
your eyes, reader, yet, when and where it was 
delivered, it called forth thunders of applause 
that a statseman might have envied. And then, 
again, when Mr. Merriman professed to receive a 
wink from a pretty girl in the pit, and looking 
slily round with his ^' Don't 'ee tell my wife, 
any of you," scrambled up on all fours, taking 
some thoughtless damsel by storm, with a caress 
which resounded through the length and breadth 
of the building until lost in the laughter which 
followed. 

Then there was the joyful anticipation of little 
curly heads admitted for one penny, and the 
clubbing up of those pennies. Seated round many 
fi rude hearth, elder brothers and sisters spoke 
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in hushed voices to the toddling wee things of 
the charms of Mr Voloki's establishment nnti} 
their round eyes glistened with joyful expecta- 
tion ; and this worthy caterer to their amusement 
had filled many a heart with mirth at leasts if he 
had done no other good in the world, although, 
perhaps, not in the manner of which some might 
approve. 

It was a bright clear morning, and the Tra- 
velling Star might have been seen journeying 
along a leafy lane which led to Woolwich. There 
was a brightly painted car in advance in which four 
persons wert^ seated ; the morning was raw and 
so the occupants of the car were closely wrapped 
in cloaks, rugs, and furs, without the least re- 
gard to appearance. These four persons consisted 
of Voloki senior, Andre Voloki (son). Tip the 
clown, and Lucilla the Gipsey. The Gipsy sat in 
the fore part of the car, and looked as fresh and 
sunny as that early morning ; her head dress con- 
sisted of a small round black straw hat, with a scar- 
let rosette at the side; her face was strangely 
pretty with all the wild beauty of the Zingara. A 
sculptor or painter would have marvelled, and 
turned from the most perfect image, the most 
lovely classic delineation, to gaze enraptured on 
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that short unclassic face, with a nose almost snub, 
and no cherry or rosebud of a mouth, but rather a 
wide one. But then the eyes were so large and 
dark, so arch and sparkling, yet so soft, they 
alone were worth the most perfect features ever 
chiseled. Besides these lovely eyes, the Gipsy's 
hair was abundant and of a dead blackness, and 
she wore it gathered away from her face, and 
woven into a knot of plats at the back of her well- 
shaped head ; her skin was brown, so much so 
that she gained the sobriquet of Gipsy from the 
fact. But the bright deep red flush was ever 
coming and going on her soft round cheek. 
While the crimson of her lips and the even-cut 
white teeth were far more bewildering than the 
tiniest mouth ever seen. And, above all, there was 
so much life in the girPs face, so much sunshine ; 
so much energy, so much will ; it was a face one 
could fancy would never grow older or dim, — a 
joyous happy thing, gladdening the eyes which 
gazed upon it. She was holding a string in her 
well-shaped hand, and letting it trail listlessly 
over the dusty road, while her cheek was pressed 
against the other, and her face had that dreamy 
flushed look, like a summer evening red with the 
crimson glow of the parting sun. The warm sun 
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of love beamed ufK)ii her pretty strongly just 
at that moment from a pair of dark blae 
eyes. 

Nevertheless, the handsome face of Andr6 
Yoloki, possessor of those blue eyes, looked pale 
and sad. 

'' What are you thinking of, Gipsy ? '' he asked 
as he laid his hand softly upon her shoulder, and 
leant over her. 

*' Not of you, Sir,^' returned the maiden 
promptly, with one of those admissible white 
lies. 

^' Perhaps of Sir G. B — ,'' then he suggested. 

^^ And what if I am ? " returned the girl drawing 
up the string with a jerk, and throwing off the 
muscular brown hand which lay upon her shoulder, 
with a shrug. 

'' What if you are ! *' repeated her lover. '^ Oh ! 
Lucy, would you — would you let such a scoundrel 
dwell in your thoughts ? " 

'^ Yes, by way of a change,'' answered the girl 
saucily. 

*^ Then you shall not, not while I am by,'' said 
the youth, waxing wrath. 

^^ No ! " replied the girl, opening her beautiful 
eyes to their widest extent, "pray when did I 
agree to think of you and you only ? " 
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^^ Gipsy, Gipsy, my darling/' cried Andre 
passionately, " you may not, you must not think 
of him; the traitor, the villain. Kead this, and 
then tell me if his verv name is not too foul to 
pass your lips.'' With amazement she took 
a letter from her lover's hand, sealed with the 
baronet's coat-of-arms, and read there a pro- 
posal that banished her roses and reverie 
together. 

^^ How dare he ! " she hissed through her white 
even teeth ; " and you, Andre, why did you not 
give it to me before. No, don't touch me; ex- 
plain first or leave me." 

^^ I wish you had not seen it, Gipsy. Oh ! my 
love, forgive me. 1 would have spared you the 
knowledge of this insult but for my momentary 
madness, but when you talk so my jealous heart 
feels like to break. Now listen, dearest. You know 
how this man, this aristocratic roue, curse him, 
has followed us from place to place since the fatal 
night he saw you down at Wimbledon. Well, at 
Dartford the other night he came up to me as I 
was giving orders about the fixings of the tent, 
and thurst that letter into my hand, addressed to 
Mademoiselle Lucilla. 'Here my lad,' says he, 
' there's a " sov " for you. Now see that you earn 
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it by giving that note to the Gipsy. ' Perhaps 
you'll wait a minnte^ Sir/ says I. ' You expect 
an answer, don't you?* 'Ah, I don't care 
much; 111 get it this evening/ and he 
swaggered off.' 

'^ I opened the note hastily and read that he 
sought by his wealth to win my precious one, to 
her misery and degradation. I was after him 
in a moment, *' Your answer, Sir," I shouted; ho 
turned round, and with one blow I sent him reel- 
ing into the highway. 'You low, infernal scoun- 
drel, how dare you ! ' he cried as he staggered to 
his feet and shook the dust from his dainty person. 
'Now look here, my lord' I answered, 'to wear the 
finest clothes and have the biggest title in the 
world afore my name, I wouldn't exchange places 
with the villain who could insult a defenceless 
girl. Breathe but one word of your base love 
ip her ear, and you will find it to your cost. 
' You shall answer for this', he almost yelled in 
his fury. ' And the world shall know you to be a 
ruffian,' I replied as he slunk off white with rage 
and fear." 

Gipsy took up the note, and commenced read- 
ing slowly aloud — 

" My beautiful enchantress, I have wealth to 
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provide you with every luxury, and I shall love 
you always as I do now devotedly — '^ 

A smile broke over her face, but in his agitation 
the lover did not notice that it was one of com- 
tempt, and he tore the paper from her hand. 
'^ My God ! " he cried, ^'you cannot surely smile ! 
This is worse than all,^' and the colour forsook 
his swai*thy face. 

'^ Andre,'' said the Gipsy, ^^ there are some 
human beings so base, so little raised above the 
brutes, with only the instinct to eat and drink, 
and feed their evil passions, that anger is 
thrown away upon them ; all I can feel is scorn, 

and that is what I feel for Sir George . They 

separate themselves by their deeds from men ; 
one looks on them as one might on a reptile, 
crawling softly, smoothly along the earth ; yet, 
so deadly, so- dangerous.'' 

^^ My own true Gipsy," cried Andre, clasping 
her in his arms, and kissing her rounded cheek, 
until a triple bloom of roses reappeared. 

And now there came a low, meaning whistle 

« 

from Voloki the elder. 

" Hallo ! " he shouted, '^what's all this ? Lucy, 
you monkey, are you going on with iniquity 
before my very eyes ? Andre shall ride with the 
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elephant next journey if he does not behave 
better. Fm ashamed of you both ; and even Tip 
was obliged to turn away his head for modesty's 
sake/' 

" We are only acting the last scene of ' thd 
Zephyr/ Isn't it pretty. Sir ?" said coolly the 
audacious Gipsy. 

" Pretty be hanged ; you're a pair of fools/' 
growled Voloki, pulling up his muffler and 
settling down for a second nap. 

'^ My angel/' whispered Andre, seeing the 
Padre once more away in the land of dreams^ 
" my angel/' taking captive one of her small 
sunburnt hands. " Oh ! Gipsy/' he added with 
wild fervour, '^ I would like to die for you ; to 
have my body torn piecemeal by some cruel 
torture, and as piece after piece of the quivering 
flesh was severed, I would rejoice in the agony, 
because it was for your sake. If my whole 
being, my jvhole existence, could be centred in 
one deed, it would be for you, darling. How I 
would sufier for you ! You don't understand the 
fierceness of such love ; it descended to me with 
the warm southern blood which mingled in my 
mother's veins. Padre never told you that my 
mother was an Italian girl ; she came over with 
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her father, an organ-grinder, and the old man 
died and 'left her alone, penniless, and in a 
strange country. So Padre, lodging in the same 
house, saw and married her. I was called Andre 
after her father. I never saw her, Lucy ; she 
died shortly after my birth ; but my father says 
she was beautiful, not unlike you, darling; and 
her name was Lucilla. I think that is why Padre 
loves you so.^^ 

The Gipsy^s eyes filled with tears at the little 
recital. 

" Dear Andre,'^ she said softly and with much 
feeling, " how good the Padre is ! You know 
when poor Dad Burns, with whom I used to live, 
died long ago ; but yet I remember it. Oh ! 
Andre, I remember as a little child, waking from 
a sleep, and finding myself alone with the dead, 
in that dark garret.^' The girl shuddered as 
she spoke, while her lover clasped her closer to 
him. " And when the neighbours came in, they 
found me lying in a faint," she continued 
hurriedly. " I don^t think I ever saw Dad 
Burns again; for I was ill, very ill after that 
but when I got better, the woman in whose 
house we lodged made me her servant, her 
slave, while she beat and starved me, a sickly 
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creature. I would have soon been dead if the 
Padre had not come to the house to see his old 
friend Dad Burns ; and when he found that he 
was dead^ he took me away from misery ; and I 
have been happy ever since. Oh ! Andre, I do love 
the dear old man, for he has been so good to me.'' 

"Who would not, my beautiful dark-eyed 
queen V^ exclaimed Andre fondly. 

"There/' cried Lucy, stamping her foot 
impatiently, and rising with her saucy air, 
" you will make me hate you with those silly 
speeches." 

" It is something to be worthy of your hatred," 
laughed Andre ; " I'm not a reptile, then." 

" No, hush ; though what is that, oh ! 
Andre." 

They turned a sharp angle of the road, and 
there before them, on the grass bank which 
hedged the footpath, sat a woman moaning low 
as if in bitter pain. 

" Stop the horses " called Lucy, pulling ener- 
getically at the coat tails of the supernumerary 
who drove. 

He drew up and the car came to a standstill 
with a jolt, that pitched Voloki " the elder " 
nearly upon his face. 
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^^ What the dickens is up now V he asked, 
thus suddenly roused, 

" Nothing, father/^ answered Andre, " only 
Gipsy saw a woman crying by the roadside, and 
thought we should stop/^ 

" A tramp, a thief, I dare say,'^ said Voloki, 
rubbing his eyes furiously, only half awake. 
"Hist ! gee up, horsie/^ 

" Yes ; let us go on, the woman^s gone,^' whis- 
pered Andre, selfishly jealous of having his tete- 
a-tete disturbed. 

But the Gipsy bridled up in an instant, and 
attacked her lover with, " You're a nasty selfish 
creature, that you are, to leave the poor soul to 
die in the ditch. I know she is ill ; and if you 
don't make Padre stop and get down, and go 
after her directly, I shall float from Corbold^s 
shoulder to-night as the Zephyr, or even Tip's,'' 
she added archly. "You remember about the 
two stars rolled into one. Poor Tip don't look 
so bad either when he washes his face and puts 
on his Sunday clothes." 

The threat, whether credited or not, had a 
wonderful effect ; the coat tails above received no 
gentle tug this time, and the driver drew up 
with a retrograde movement, causing Tip's head 

p2 
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to come in hard contact with that of the Padre 
who had dozed off for the third time. 

" God bless me ! '' he exclaimed, pushing 
down his muffler and fairly jumping up. " What 
in the devirs name is it ! Has the panther 
escaped ? '' 

"That ain^t fair, master, your skull is twice 
the size of mine, and may we be hissed to-night 
if you haven't broke it,'' spoke Tip ruefully 
rubbing the sore place. 

" I wish I had, you fool," shouted old Voloki. 
" Gad, I think your're all mad ; give the horses 
the whip. Bonny bell. Blue bonnet, wee-ha-up ! 
Stop I Lord, Where's the boy off to ! daft as a 
hare. It is the panther — I knew it was — I 
clroamt it; wo-woo-ho, can't you. Let me out; 
luMH, damage, ruin. Gipsy, you minx, give over 
laughing this minute ; it don't do you no credit 
to nmko merry at a man's ill-luck." 

Poor Gipsy was too convulsed with suppressd 
mirth to speak, so Voloki senior scrambled over 
tho Hido of the car, followed by Tip, and was 
mot halfway by Andre, bearing in his arms a 
NoiiKoloHH woman. 

Hf^ipf)ing, terror-stricken, old Voloki raised 
hlM \\mi\ Hloft, and cried despairingly, "Mercy 
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above ! here's a nice fry, a pretty kettle of fish, 
the panther's work already/' 

By this time Andre had time to come up 
close. 

" Dead, oh. Lord ! where did he kill, where did 
he tear her ? The infernal beast ! " 

^^ What beast, father, what are you talking 
about ?" asked the puzzled Andre. 

^^ The panther, of course ; broke its cage, did 
it — killed the keeper ? Speak boy ! " shouted the 
distracted man. 

" The panther is all right, father, for anything 
I know," said Andre, scarcely knowing what to 
make of the Padre's excited state. '^ This lady 
fainted by the way-side, and I went to help her ; 
that's all." 

" Why didn't Gipsy, the jade, say so then ? 
giggling there, the poppet. Ugh ! my nerves 
are all shattered, and Tip's head into the bargain. 
Our first night in Woolwich, too ; sure to make 
a regular hash of it. And the woman, what is 
to be done with her ? " 

" Take her with us in the car to Woolwich, I 
Huppose," answered Andre. 

" Have you caught the panther. Padre?" asked 
Gipsy roguishly, as he drew near. 
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^' Caught the devil, you smirking chit. I wish 
he had you for a morning meal." 

'' Who ? the devil. Padre ? '' asked Lucy 
slily. 

" No, you simpleton, the panther,'' growled 
Voloki, with a final grunt, meant to imply 
that no further liberties were to be taken with 
him. 

Andre now lifted the poor creature into the 
car, and laid her gently on one of the side seats 
which formed a kind of coupS, and taking off his 
overcoat, wrapped her in it, knelt and moistened 
her forehead with a little brandy, for lack of 
water, and then tried to pour a few drops down 
her throat, while Gipsy chafed her thin hands, 
and the car slowly wended its way onward. 

Ton minutes or a quarter of an hour elapsed 
ore the woman opened her eyes, and then she 
looked on those about her with an expression of 
woe that went to each heart. 

" You are all so kind,'' she said faintly. '^ God 
bless you for it, but you don't know the mercy it 
would have been to have let me die; you don't 
know," she repeated, shaking her head slowly 
and wailing forth the last words. 

'^ Don't say that," said Lucilla's bright hope- 
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ful voice. " Life is a blessing, lady, though it's 
hard to some, and the hand that gave it must 
take it ; we daren^t ask Him to do it sooner 
than he wills/^ 

The sufferer pressed the girl's hand, and 
closing her eyes, tears forced their way under 
the closed lids. 

'^ Don't, lady ; don't take on so," said Lucy. 
'^ I had no friends once, but they were raised up ; 
kind ones, too, who love me as I love them. You 
mustn't cry, lady ; you are ill. But I will nurse 
and care for you." 

The poor thing again pressed the caressing 
hand, and lay still and exhausted. She refused 
the brandy Andre offered from his flask. Half 
asleep, half faint^ she spoke no more until, enter- 
ing Woolwich, they arrived at the ^ Sun ' public- 
house, where Voloki and his party usually put 
up. Very tenderly, very gently, these circus 
people helped the weary woman upstairs to the 
best room the ^ Sun ' afforded. 

" Lord help her ! she do look bad," whispered 
the landlady of the ^ Sun ' to Lucilla, as they laid 
the strange woman back on the clean white 
bed. 

" Poor, poor thing," said Lucy softy. " Now 
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to find you gone; she^ll be back her ownself 
soon, so please to lie quiet, Ma'am ; and can you 
see to read the letter V 

"Yes, thank you/' said the woman, raising 
herself while she read : 

" Dear Lady, — I have given you in charge of 
Mrs. Pratt; you must not think of going away, 
as you know we are circus people, and I have to 
perform at eight, but will come to you as soon as 
my part is over ; and if you will let me nurse you 
a little until you are stronger and can go to your 
friends, I will be so glad. I see you are a lady, 
but perhaps you will not disdain kindness from 
Lucilla, the Gipsy.'' 

The lone creature lay back again, and tears 
flowed silently down her face. 

" Now, Ma'am, you musn't," said Mrs. Pratt. 
"You'll harm yourself. There's a dear; lean 
your head so," pushing her arm round her, and 
making her lay her head upon her shoulder. 

"It is the first kindness I've known for so 
long ; I thought I should never hear a gentle 
word again," sobbed the woman, nestling on the 
jnotherly bosom of her new-found friend. 
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" Nonsense, my dear/' was the reply, '' you^ll 
have plenty of them yet ; and my dear, I'm the 
mother of eight living children, and I can see, 
Ma^am, you're in a state that makes excitement 
harmful, so lie quiet. Miss Lucy bean't near, so 
perhaps it would ease your mind to speak to me 
as you would to your own mother; do, my dear, 
now.'' There was no reply, the light burden 
grew heavy in her arms, and looking quickly 
she saw that the woman had fainted. Lay- 
ing her down, she ran to the top of the stairs, 
shouting " Jim ! " 

'^ ilar'm," responded a thick voice. 

^' Look sharp, will you, Jim, and run for Dr. 
Seeds. Run, I tell you, for Fd lief believe the 
lady's dying." 

Jim swallowed his mouthful of bread and 
cheese, and ran, returning in about half an hour 
with the doctor. 

The patient was conscious. ^^ Leave me, leave 
me to die,'^ she cried, "I'm a lost sinful woman ; 
it will be merciful '^ 

" How is she ? " were Gipsy's fii'st words when 
she returned from her performance at the circus, 
about one in the morning. 

'* She's been very bad, nigh death indeed, but 
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she^s better now, my dear. I expect/^ continued 
Mrs. Pratt, " she has seen a deal of trouble, poor 
soul, and now there is a helpless little baby come 
to make things go harder with her.^^ 

^^ Oh ! do let me go and see her,^^ pleaded 
Lucy. 

" No, my dear, you must not disturb her now ; 
she is asleep.^^ 

"Did she tell you anything about herself?^^ 
asked Lucy. 

" No, my dear ; she won^t speak of her 
friends, so I fear they have not been over kiud 
to her.'' 

" But we will make them come and take care 
of her now,'' said Lucy hopefully. 

" There's no telling ; she may have disgraced 
them for aught I know," returned Mrs. Pratt, 
with a wise shake of her head. 

" But she looks nice and ladylike," put in 
Lucy. 

" So she does, my dear ; I would'nt wonder a 
bit if it turns out that she has a brute of a hus- 
band who has left her to starve without a roof to 
shelter her." 

" Could any man be so base as to desert a poor 
helpless woman like this ? Oh ! Mrs. Pratt, I 
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could kill him/^ returned Gipsy, with her usual 
fire. 

'' No more nor his disarts, no doubt, my dear ; 
Mr. Voloki and Master Andre do seem put out 
about it, but sure, as I say, there^s no mortal use 
in it ; accidents will happen.'^ 

^^ Oh, never mind Padre. Rosa Clark fell off 
the horse to-night, just before going through the 
third hoop, and Padre calls that performance 
next best to the Zephyr, so he^s cross, poor old 
fellow. Never mind him,'^ and humming a snatch 
of the Maude Valse, to which the horses had kept 
time, she hurried off to her bed, to dwell on the 
adventures of the past day. 

The break of day was far spent, and the sun 
shone brightly, when Mrs. Pratt slipped noise- 
lessly into Lucy^s room. 

" Are you awake, my dear V she asked, pull- 
ing up the blind. 

" Dear me, is that you, Mrs. Pratt V said the 
Gipsy, jumping and pushing back the rebellious 
masses of her thick black hair, " Why, it must 
be all hours in the day. I was so tired last 
night, you see, and Mrs. Pratt, the poor lady, is 
she better ?'' 

" Just lie down a minute my dear, Pve some- 
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thing to say to you. The^e^s father a hollering ; 
my head^s fair tamed with the lot. Now, my 
pet, you mayn't be grieving for seems like a 
kind of mercy that God has taken the poor 
woman's wee bairn ; ay, it's gone, poor dear, and 
better off a deal." 

" Dead, do you mean ? Oh ! Mrs. Pratt, and 
have I been sleeping while all that misery was 
taking place ; why did you not waken me 
that I might have been of use and perhaps a 
comfort ? " 

" Why, my dear, it was no manner of use, and 
Mr. Voloki did not wish you disturbed, as you 
had had such fatigue yesterday ; you couldn't 
have done no good. Miss Lucy, my dear, and the 
baby died as quiet as a lamb in my arms at five 
this morning, and the mother, God help her, ^ot 
to know it somehow, and was in a sore way. 
Well, Master Andre went off for the doctor, and 
he be with her now. I see'd him as he came in, 
and he told me how he never thought the baby 
would live, a seven months' child; and the 
trouble. But, bless my soul ! I forgot who I was 
speaking to, a bit lassie like you has no call to 
know nought about such things. It's my head 
that's that confused, I don't know what I'm 
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sayings and there's father shouting again; I 

must go, my dear/' And the good wife bustled 

out of the room, leaving the Gipsy weeping 

bitterly; the dark hours, the loneliness of her 

childhood, its sorrows had not faded from her 

mind, and therefore she felt as few of her 

young years could feel for the deserted and 

forsaken. 

Three weeks later, and one evening she sat 

by the side of the slowly recovering woman. 

'^ You feel a little better to-day ,'' she was saying. 

'* I was so sorry to be away from you for a whole 

week, but they could no^ well do without me. 

Mrs. Pratt was kind, I hope; was she, dear 
kdy ? '' 

'' Oh ! too kind,'' said the weak voice, " to one 
so degraded." 

" But you must not think in that way, dear 
lady. If I only knew your history I might help 
you; it isn't from curiosity I ask, but because I 
want to help you. I could be tender and true. 
People think lightly of our calling, but it doesn't 
make the heart, lady ; there are black hearts to 
be found in high places, and pure and honest 
ones in low. Oh ! dear lady, if you would only 
trust me." 
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^' I will/^ said the invalid, " but you will de- 
spise me. My little child would have cursed me 
in time; but, ah! if he had been spared, he must 
have clung to me for nourishment and support/^ 
she laughed hysterically. 

'^ Don^t say any more now ; you are not fit,^' 
said Lucilla, taking her hand kindly. 

" Oh, yes, it will relieve me,^^ said the poor 
woman, becoming calmer. " My Christian name 
is Esobel,^^ she began, and then she told all 
truly, except giving the names of her husband 
and betrayer. 

When she finished a faint shade of repugnance 
stole over the listener's face ; she would not have 
done it, her whole being revolted against the 
deed. But hers was a strong defiant nature ; she 
would have stood where a hundred might have 
fallen. Think of this, ye hearts relentless in your 
condemnation ; think of it as ye brush scornfully 
past an erring sister or brother. God has made 
us all diSerently, but we all have our weaknesses, 
our foibles, and Satan attacks the soft part. 
Some have a shield, an armour of strength, 
against which his darts glance harmlessly, as 
hail might over polished marble; others have 
the same shield, but it comes out of the fray 
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dented; the shaft, although unable to enter 
yet have left their impress, not indelible, for the 
hand of Mercy often gently wipes them ont. 
Others, again, raise it, and alas ! it is broken, shi- 
vered, and the deadly shaft enters the victim's 
heart, — chained hand and foot, he is led blind- 
folded to the fathomless pit. But God be thanked, 
the great source of evil, even now, does not 
always triumph, for there is One able, even on 
the very brink, to break the accursed bonds ; but 
I am wandering. Rendered observant by suf- 
fering. 

Esobel notice the change in the girPs speakinfif 
face. "Ah! my God,'' she exclaimed, "you 
hate me, I knew you would ; let me go. Oh ! let 
me wander away somewhere from the sight 
of all." 

In a moment Lucy's aflfectionate heart banished 
every scruple ; she fell on her knees by the bed- 
side, and laid her head on Esobel's hand, while 
the hot tears fell fast and quick. " Oh ! forgive 
me if I did for a moment, but I think your hus- 
band was so . good, I must have loved him ; 
and in sorrow, dear, dear lady, how could you 
do it ?" 

Esobel raised herself against the pillows, her 
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breath came quick and irregular, and two crim- 
son patches shone on her cheeks. She took hold 
of the girl^s hand and pressed it with a death- 
like grasp. " How could I do it V she repeated, 
in a hollow voice, " That — that — is what I keep 
asking myself day and night. And yet I don^t 
think I loved him, he of whom I have spoken to 
you ; it was a power, I never thought of man or 
Grod, only of pleasing him ; could this have been 
without love ? My poor head grows weak, I 
cannot think/^ 

" You shall not, dear lady,^' said Lucy, laying 
her softly down. 

" I have been cruel and merciless, pardon me ; 
I speak out too readily/' 

" And how should I dare to judge, I who have 
never been tempted? Lie down and think no 
more, but rest to get well ; I will never desert 
you, dear lady/' 

Esobel motioned the girl to come near, and 
winding her feeble arms round her neck, said, 
with a fervour that was almost painful, ^^God 
bless you. God ever bless you for it/' 

The morning had now arrived when the circus 
was once more to start on a tour, and this time 
its destination was Portsmouth and its environs. 

VOL. II. Q 
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The Gipsy went into BsobeFs room with a full 
heart to say farewell. As is often the case, the 
very weakest characters draw from the stronger 
bolder natures sympathy and love. " FU be back 
soon, dear lady/' she tried to say cheerfully. 
" When we get to London Fll run down ; God 
bless you ; write to me if you want me, and 1*11 
come at once.'^ 

Esobel clung to her convulsively as a drown- 
ing man might to his last stay. ^^You will 
promise to come soon,^^ she pleaded. 

" In a few days ; sooner if you want me/' was 
the earnest answer ; and kissing her fondly, the 
girl reluctantly took leave. 

Voloki senior paid Mrs. Pratt for three weeks 
in advance on Esobel's behalf before he left. 
"I did a good turn once and I've been paid a 
hundredfold, that's reason enough to do it again; 
eh, Gipsy ?" And he looked fondly on the hand- 
some face that smiled somewhat sadly up at him. 

" How is my patient ? '' asked little Dr. Seeds 
the next morning, running in and finding Esobel 
propped up with pillows and in an easy-chair. 
'' Better, eh ! ah I well, that's right. Mrs. Pratt 
has just been giving me good accounts ; how's 
the pulse ? Stronger — so far good — now the 
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tongue ; well, it might be a little cleaner, but that 
will come by-and-by. Now, my dear Madam, 
yoa must excuse me if I speak to you on a little 
business; I came to-day on purpose to do so, think- 
ing you might be strong enough. You see, I 
Want to know what you are going to do; the 
Pratt's are poor, hard-working people. I don't 
want to pry into your affairs or misfortunes. 
Madam; this I hope you will believe, but 
have you no friends in the world to whom I 
could write at such a time as this ? '* 

> 

No tears came to Esobel's eyes, no flush to her 
pallid face ; the cold numbness of despair had 
stolen over her again, and she answered quietly, 
^^ No, Doctor I have not.'* 

" No one ? '' He started back, rubbed his hand 
through his bristling grey hair, and stared at her. 
^^ Surely you have a relative, you didn't drop 
from the clouds. Madam ; did you ? " he asked. 

Bsobel raised her thin hand to her head and 
replied, " I have relations. Doctor, but they would 
not care to hear of me ; I am dead to them." 

" Yes, yes ; but, my dear Madam, you ought 
to try them; it is your duty. These poor 
people must be paid, and you will require sup- 
port," persisted the medical man, with that want 
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of delicacy and consideration often remarkable 
in professional men. 

" You are very kind to feel interested in me/' 
Haid poor Esobel. '^ Doctor, I will try and pay 
the people. I have a little jewellery I can sell, 
and after that I must try to do something for 
myself, but I could not write to my friends.'' 

^^ Well, Madam, of course you have only your- 
self to please,'' answered the doctor tartly, " and 
you will excuse my interference; I spoke for 
your good." 

" Oh ! I know it," said Esobel, putting out 
her hand, " and I am grateful, indeed I am, for 
any kindness." She had undergone a tutorage 
to careless words, far more cruel than the doctor's ; 
indeed, his did, seem kind. 

^^Well," he said, rising and offering two 
fingers stiflBy, ^^ you are nicely now ; I shall not 
come again, but should you be worse or any- 
thing, the people of the house have my address. 
Good morning to you — there. Thank you, don't 
get up, I know my way down," and backing out 
with wide strides, as if he meant to convey to 
his patient the idea that he was keeping her at a 
distance, he shut the door quickly and went 
down, stepping for a moment into the bar par- 
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lour on his way out, followed by Mrs. Pratt. " T 
suppose/' lie began cautiously, ^^the lady up- 
stairs will be unable to pay you; she seems 
rather a doubtful kind of person, and as you are 
old patients, I would not wish you to be losers 
in any way.'' 

'^I am sure I thank you kindly. Sir," said Mrs. 
Pratt, "but the lodgings have been paid for 
another three weeks." 

" Paid, did you say ? Who paid for them ?" 

" Sir, Mr. Voloki, of the circus did ; he and 
them with him have been wonderful kind to her." 

^^ Ahem," coughed the doctor, with an expres- 
sion which made the rubicund hue on the sauncy 
landlady's cheek deepen. " Hang it, if some women 
are not like a ball on a hill-top ; let them move 
one inch on the decline, and down, down they go 
to the devil. How the deuce could she have 
got mixed up with this set ! " 

" Well, I believe. Sir, they picked her up on 
the roadside a comin' here." 

" Ah ! that's their story ; well, it's a beastly 
world. Good bye. I wonder you did not call in 
Smith, the parish doctor; he does this kind of 
thing without a fee." 

" It was your cleverness as made me send for 
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you, Sir, for indeed I thought sheM never see 

daylight that night/' 

^^ Better if she never had perhaps ; good-bye/' 
" Good-bye, Sir/' said Mrs. Pratt, dropping a 

low curtsey. 
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